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NOTE 


The spelling of Yugoslav’ names presents rather a 
problem to o'ne writing primarily for an English- 
speaking audience. After some hesitation I have angli¬ 
cised spelling where doing so would seem likely to 
make pronunciation easier. The ‘j* is always soft and 
vowels should, of course, be given their continental 
values 






CHAPTER I 


In a sense this book is a challenge to the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment, and I’ll explain why in a moment. First I want to tell 
you how it all came about. 

The adventure actually began in Villach, down in that 
little corner where Austria, Italy and Yugoslavia meet - in 
Villach, where my three girls and I sat drinking chocolate 
and whipped cream at six in the afternoon. 

Half a dozen miles to the south, the sheer ramparts 
of the Julian Alps. A little to the westward, industrial 
northern Italy. Not far to our north, Austria, the Czecho¬ 
slovak border and the broad, desolate plains that stretch 
for a thousand miles and more to the Volga valley. But 
somewhere at the crest of the nearby hills dead south of 
us - and that was where we kept turning our eyes - an 
iron frontier, and beyond it as far as we knew, nothing 
but Tito, red stars and silence. 

In Villach, however, the terrace was aglow in late after¬ 
noon sunlight, and the old, almost forgotten Empire had 
hardly died. In front of us lay broad avenues lined with 
trees and grey, baroque buildings. Behind us in the cafe, 
chess players sat frowning over their immemorial boards 
and soft-footed waiters drifted like ghosts in shabby 
shrouds between the tables. 

It was provincial to the very heart; it was timeless; it was 
lovely, and a week of it would have bored us to distraction. 





Some Herr Gcheimrat stumped past our table like a frog 
with all the airs of a peacock, and beside him his vast 
Frau Gemahlin - a 1918 hat on her head secured with in¬ 
numerable pins, and a heavy amber necklace draped on 
her bosom. One knew them, heavy with connotations. One 
knew the flat they lived in where nothing had changed 
in almost seventy years - dark draperies, dust and antima¬ 
cassars, bolsters and featherbeds, long dead eyes in the 
photographs, odour of coffee and cabbages in the hallway. 

No terrace for them. A light wind was riffling the pages 
of the newspapers, so in they went to the mirrors and the 
musty red plush to play cards and read the Vienna journals, 
to talk about Nietzsche and the theatre and how the times 
were bad and going downhill. 

I said to the girls - oh, how it all came back! ‘When I 
was your age,’ I said, ‘Grandfather took me to Vienna (he 
studied medicine there) and we stayed two years, and on 
Sundays when I was let out of school we used to be taken 
to a cafe just like this - Zum Goldencn Hirschcn on the 
Alserstrasse - for raspberry juice and cakes. I wanted to 
show you the same thing. Do you like it? ’ 

‘It’s all right,’ Pamela muttered, and glared down at a 
little boy watching us from the pavement. 

High-topped shoes , black stockings and Frdulein Vera 
talking about Karl, the last Emperor while we sat on our 
bench in the V oiks gar ten .,. hoops in our hands . He came 
cm under the trees and he said, u Na, look , Vera . Only 
look. A spot on my new coat . How do you think it got 
there ?” 9 And Zita, the Empress up in the palace window 
{half Vienna believed it) selling than out to the Italians, 

* 

And why that border, now? Why Yugoslavia? Heaven 
knows, except that we had been in England and were sick 
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to the eyes of being tied to a desk. There I was, half-way 
through another novel-and yet for years we had been 
promising ourselves that next year - always next year, we 
would pack up the typewriter and galley sheets and take a 
great gulp of the fresh air. The girls were old enough. 
Susanna was almost twelve, a highly practical creature, and 
as for Pamela and Kate - they were only ten and seven, to 
be sure, but they had been trained for years to take things 
as they came. 

I had gone to the Yugoslav Embassy in London. Not a 
plan in my head. *1 think Ell drive down to Skopje,’ I had 
said in an off-hand way. 'I think I’ll write a book about 
your country. Is there any way you can help me?’ 

They had obviously heard that story before, so in the 
end they sent me to see a Mr Novak, a dark, wary, business¬ 
like individual with an office on Regent Street. You walked 
into a pretty little room full of Yugoslav handicraft - 
baskets and bowls, carpets and silverwork - down a flight 
of steps and into a tiny cubicle under the pavement. 
Through the opaque glass blocks that formed the ceiling 
you could see - and hear - the boots of the passers-by 
tramping back and forth above you. 

‘Mr Novak,’ I said, ‘I am looking for help, but I want 
to make one thing clear. No book is worth writing unless 
it tells the truth, and whether you. help me or not I am 
going to do just that.’ 

‘By all means,’ he broke in, and gazed at me speculatively, 
tapping his pencil end over end on the top of his desk. ‘We 
have nothing to hide. Why shouldn’t you tell the truth?’ 

I reminded him of Steinbeck’s experience with the 
Russians. lie had gone there in ’46 and come back with a 
book full of friendliness and understanding only to be 
called a ‘reactionary tool of the bourgeoisie 5 . And why? 
Because he had dared to poke fun at the Russian concep¬ 
tion of history. 





The telephone rang* Mr Novak excused himself, and for 
die next several minutes I listened to an animated conver¬ 
sation in Serbo-Croat, of which I understood not a word. 

‘We may be Communists/ he said wearily when he had 
hung up. ‘But we are not Russians. You must write what 
you please. 5 

So I explained. I was a novelist and had written such and 
such books. Now, whereas an ordinary holiday was one 
thing - to travel a country from top to bottom, to get into 
out-of-the-way places, to miss as little as possible and to 
meet all the people we wanted to meet - the writers, the 
composers, the painters - would take a certain amount of 
government co-operation. 

‘I see/ he kept on saying. ‘I see/ And then, slowly, it 
came out in spite of himself. ‘But if wc help you to meet all 
those people, will you write a friendly book ?' 

‘How do I know?’ I asked. ‘I intend to write as I find/ 

And he smiled. Very well, he told me. He would do what 
he could. 

And I? I would write as I found. But what I had already 
found an their consulate came back into mind - a stage 
setting for some Balkan thriller - a bare corridor, a dark, 
rough-headed receptionist with narrow eyes and the high, 
Slavic cheek-bones of a Mestrovich, a silent, one-armed 
man who had leaned in the shadows watching while I 
waited for my appointment. 

I had gone up to find the Press Attach6 - mounds of 
paper piled in front of him under a picture of Tito on the 
wall. There was a faded square on the wallpaper larger than 
the portrait itself, as though Tito had only lately been hung 
there in place of another. 

It was a bare room - nothing but a desk, a shabby 
leather sofa, and out the window a view of a tiny, dismal 
garden. 

‘Yugoslavia/ he had begun. ‘You want to know about 
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Yugoslavia. 5 And then it had come out like a speech learned 
off a gramophone record. ‘Yugoslavia is a national union of 
six federal republics, comprising a total of a little over 
99,000 square miles . , 

I had listened, remembering the dark Mestrovich down¬ 
stairs, the hushed figures in the corridor with their piercing 
eyes, and I 5 d thought, It's true. It 5 s true. Nothing changes. 
The old, faded snapshots of Princip or the murderers of 
Alexander Obrenovich are all simply photographs of a 
type.’ 

I remembered walking the canals of Amsterdam at twi¬ 
light and making the same discovery - seeing through the 
windows a world of Vermeer interiors - or meeting Sam 
Weller in a dozen London streets, or having dinner a la 
Thackeray in Gloucestershire. Nothing anywhere - that 
is, no essential characteristic - had ever changed 

And by the same token I remembered Chateaubriand 
travelling eastward where I was going now across that 
Slovenian frontier, writing that here were the borders 
of barbarism. Here were the archetypal peasant, the 
wolves and wild boar, the pitted, muddy roads, the secret 
police. 

Under Obrenovich, Karadjeordjevich or Tito, I told 
myself, it would be all the same. Novak, westernised 
though he might be, was nothing but a facade. 

That was why I told him, ‘I have to be honest with you. 
Whether you help me or not, I intend to write as I 
find.’ 


'k 

‘Malaria,’ people said to us. ‘Secret police. Spies. Cock¬ 
roaches. Dirty beds/ 

No matter. We burned our bridges, sublet our house for 
the summer, and bought tickets to Ostend* And then, a 
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week before we were due to sail our publishers intimated 
rather strongly that Yugoslavia might be interesting and 
all that, but they had scheduled a novel and expected 
delivery by autumn. 

'Very well/ we said to ourselves- 'They shall have it. 
We'll look for a lake somewhere ~ maybe in Austria, 
We’ll set up our tents/ for we were to camp, Til find a 
farm house and rent a. room to work in, and when I’ve 
finished - when they have their book - we’ll head south 
over the border.’ 

‘Sent my boy down there by bus last summer/ a friend 
told us. ‘Says they’re the worst roads in the world, llad 
to stop every mile or so and move boulders out of the 
way.’ 

We looked at our aged car-loaded even on the roof 
with sleeping bags, pots and pans, tents and tarpaulins - 
and we started out. 


★ 

Now Villach lies in a broad and pleasant valley, but bv 
itself it is nothing. It needs the hills to give it whatever 
little grandeur it has, and there they were, half a dozen 
miles to the southward - that stark battlement higher than 
any we had seen, and as the sun went down they became an 
enormous purple wall, cutting us oiT from the Balkans. 

I called a waiter. 

‘Die Berge do ft* Sind sie in Italien oder in J ugoslct'wicn ? 5 

His face hardened a little. 'Jugoslmvienf he said and 
walked away. 


★ 


For days we had been driving southeastward down from 
Ostend, camping at night in the blood-warm meadows, 
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brewing our stews and coffee over a primus in the shelter 
of the tents and afterwards crawling into our bags and 
falling asleep like stones. 

Then - it was like a perpetual beginning - each dawn 
to wake and see the virgin pastures, green and glittering 
like fields of diamonds in the sun. Susanna, the long-legged 
one, would go off with our buckets for water, leaving a 
dark trail behind her in the grass. We others would clamber 
out and start on breakfast. 

Oh, it was fine. It was like the first day of creation. 
Even Catherine (barely seven), even Catherine sang to 
herself, and Pamela, when work was done and the rest of 
us lay on our backs, Pamela would wander off half-hours 
on end, and come back with her eyes glowing under the 
mop of black hair and her fists full of poppies and corn¬ 
flowers. Once she found a shell. 

‘Look, a shell!’ 

‘This land must have been under the sea once,’ Susanna 
says wisely. 

‘More likely somebody eating oysters,’ from Catherine. 

Or, spears in hand, they would go charging down the 
meadow in long, awkward leaps over the waist-high grass. 
They were Odysseus battling the Laestrygonians. They 
were Joan of Arc and her immortal Captain, Dunois, 
scaling the walls of Orleans on the Loire. 

And far below us some pretty village with smoke rising 
out of its cottage windows, and off to south and east - 
always south and east, the hills. 

We had slept in a Belgian orchard and beside a hunter’s 
hut high in the Austrian Alps, with the rain drumming on 
our canvas all night long. We had camped under the walls 
of an abandoned, half enchanted castle by a lake deep in 
the woods, and once in an inn yard and three separate times 
in pastures high as heaven. 

‘How do you like it?’ I asked, "Villach, I mean/ 



‘It’s all right. 7 

The little boy on the pavement stuck out his tongue at 
Pamela. She stuck her tongue back out at him. 

By that time Kato had come back from buying our 
supper - lamb chops, lettuce, tomatoes and a loaf of 
bread. The wind had risen a little and a handful of 
dark clouds had begun gathering over the ramparts to 
the south. 

For days we had been hunting a place in which to put up 
our base camp where I could write the novel. There had 
to be a lake, a farm, perhaps a wood or hills for long walks. 
But above all, there had to be silence. Night after night, in 
the Black Forest, on the shores of Lake Constance, on the 
slopes of the Grossglockncr, we thought we had found it. 
But it had never had the fairy-tale quality we wanted. It 
had never been right. 

So we trooped out of the caf6, leaving the Herr Doktor 
and all he stood for behind us, hunted up our seventeen- 
year-old car (the girls had christened it Hannibal because 
it had crossed the Alps), and headed out towards the 
Faakersee where we had been told we might at last be able 
to camp. 

Around us, meadows lush and calm in the lovely, sub¬ 
aqueous light of an approaching storm - the elms and 
poplars rustling and little eddies of dust springing up by 
the side of the road. For over a hundred miles our engine 
had kept groaning and hammering - we put it down to old 
age - and up overhead our enormous load of equipment 
creaked on the roof. The girls chattered incessantly. 

Setting up camp in the rain was going to be a disagreeable 
chore, but the farther we drove the less likely it seemed 
that we would even find a suitable spot. For that Faakersee, 
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which only a few years before had been one of the lost, 
beautiful corners of creation, the Faakersee we now found 
was crowded cheek by jowl with cottages and little bathing 
huts, with litter and couples making love, with fat mothers 
and noisy children. 

‘Hurry up, Greta/ somebody shouting. We're going 
to have a storm. 7 

Occasionally we caught a glimpse through the trees of 
people splashing up from the water, struggling out of wet 
bathing suits under a covering of towels and looking round 
nervously at the clouds crowding towards them over the 
wall of the hills. 

We pulled down into a side road and stopped to confer. 
Should wc keep hunting? Should we go back to Villach? 
Should we put up at a hotel and eat into our meagre supply 
of travellers 7 cheques? 

The engine started hammering so badly that I began to 
be afraid if I turned it off it would never start again. 
Catherine announced - very quietly, mind you - that she 
was hungry, and the first drops spattered down on to the 
windshield. 

‘Well,’ Susanna murmured philosophically, 'you said 
we'd have adventures. 7 

We had travelled practically as far down as you could 
go into the free corner of Europe. Either we had to turn 
back and start hunting again - or else ... 

'Let’s do it/ I said. 'Let’s cross into Yugoslavia.’ 

‘But what about the book?’ 

Til write it there. 7 

‘But you can’t send it out of there. The mails won’t be 
safe. And what about censorship? 7 

'Then, I’ll keep it till we get out again.’ 

'If we ever do/ Pamela murmured to herself. 

'And you forget the car. We have to get it to a 
garage.’ 
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‘Are there any cars in Yugoslavia?’ Catherine asked 
quietly. 

A policeman came cycling past, a bumbling Austrian 
policeman with a gentle, angular face. 

‘Hallo,’ l called. ‘Which way to the border?* 

He pulled up and wheeled back to us. By that time wind 
and engine were making so much noise we had to shout to 
be heard. 

‘The border? The Yugoslav border? Left. Down the 
side road. Left.’ He said it with a wry little smile as though 
to remind us that the word ‘left’ had more than a single 
meaning. 

‘What’s the road like?’ I shouted. 

He pulled his collar up against the rain that had begun 
spitting down more and more sharply, and cast an apprais¬ 
ing glance at our enormous load on the roof. 

‘The road? Not bad. Aber *sgeht stcil, nmssen's? \S geht 
sttiV 

‘He says it’s dreadfully steep,’ Kato murmured to the 
girls. 

We all became wonderfully excited. 

* 

The fields turned bare. The elms and poplars gave way to 
barren rock outcropping and little patches of scrub pine 
and suddenly there were no little houses any more, no 
village with trim gardens, with pretty flower-boxes in the 
windows. 

But it was a mile or two before wc began to climb. By 
that time the rain had begun pouring down out of an 
utterly black sky and there was not a light to be seen until, 
coming round a curve, we looked back, and there lay 
Villach - there lay the west, our world, below us with its 
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cosy kitchens and living rooms aglow like a thousand tiny 
campfires in the valley. 

And still we laboured up in second gear. Not around 
hairpins; no, straight up. I shifted down, the engine groan¬ 
ing like a ship in a storm, the windshield wiper going and 
the wind buffeting our luggage. Behind me the girls, too 
excited now to talk, kept whispering, ‘Come on, Hannibal, 
come on,’ and pushing for all they were worth. 

Somewhere on that mountain we struck a patch of 
perhaps three hundred yards the like of which I had never 
encountered in twenty years of driving. We came at it 
round a corner and I thought, ‘Cars simply can’t climb that 
kind of a grade.’ 

But ours did, though the last few yards would have gone 
more easily on our hands and knees. Then the road 
gradually levelled out and we pulled up at the warmly 
lighted Austrian border station - geraniums at the 
windows - were checked out - drove forward another 
hundred yards, and there they were - the grey uniforms, 
the red stars on their caps, the formal salute. 

And so it began - in the dark and driving rain, with a 
handful of shadowy figures moving towards us and a 
barrier arm’s length in front of our headlights. 

God knows what we really expected, for we were 
phenomenally ignorant . . . desolate towns and passes, 
uncouth people peering out at us from the dark doorways 
of their huts, eyes and tongues with which nothing in our 
past bore any relationship. How in heaven’s name would 
we talk to them? 

And then, too, there had been so many tales of Com¬ 
munist police, the knock at the door, the quick arrest - 
now and then of some lucky fugitive slipping out over this 
very border. And we were to meet frightened people, 
people almost in torment with longing for the West. There 
were stories that even now can only be hinted at. There 
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'were the pitted roads and wild boar and lonely wastes and 
little pockets of poverty more awful than any we had 
ever seen. 

But south of that border there was another side too * . . 
the thousand-year-old miracle of Nerczi, the fabulous ‘7th 
Republic’ of Lazaropoljc, the endless music, bitter and 
jubilant, the morning atBrdo, the lovely, long-limbed girls 
of Dubrovnik walking in the sun, and a host of what were 
to become beloved faces - Ivan and Jozha, the great bear 
of an Urosh working at his bassoon concerto, Yellta - and 
Martinoski with his unforgettable Gypsies. 

There was to be so much, so splendidly much that even 
now I have trouble in setting it down. 

I began by saying that this book is a challenge, and it is. 
For Communist governments arc abnormally sensitive to 
criticism. They recognise no middle ground. You are either 
for them or against them. But at least half a dozen times I 
repeated the same thing - to the Director of Turistichki 
savez in Ljubljana, to the Communist High Court judge in 
Croatia, to the Macedonian chief of propaganda in Skopje. 
We intended to set down exactly what wc saw - the black 
and the white. 

Invariably they answered, ‘Go ahead. Tell the truth. Wc 
are not afraid of the truth.’ 

So that is what I have done. It is difficult to know any 
people so diverse as they, so rich and pungent with person¬ 
ality, I do not pretend to know the Yugoslavs, but at least 
I have tried to understand them. 

Here it is, therefore, the black and white of a long, hot 
summer which grew and kept growing until it became 
the most memorable adventure of our lives. 



CHAPTER II 


All we wanted in the world that night was a barn to sleep 
in, 

A barn? Anything. We were back in the car and the 
barrier had already been, raised when the customs officer 
came running towards us and I pulled down the window. 

Could we take a colleague of his down to the next 
village? It was only half a dozen kilometres and the man 
had to catch a train. Of course, so in he piled, a young 
fellow with pink cheeks and a shock of light brown hair. 
He had been up in the pass fourteen days, he told us, and 
was going home on leave. But the rain and the roar of the 
engine were making too much noise for conversation. Did 
he know of a peasant who would let us put up camp beds 
in his bam? 

He shook his head. Let him think about it a moment. So 
we fell silent and drove on down through the rainy forest. 
Not a light to be seen, not a house. 

Behind us the children were breathless with anticipation 
and we, ourselves, no less eager, kept peering from side to 
side to catch our first glimpse of that alien world. 

Then - suddenly - perhaps ten or fifteen minutes from 
the border, we saw it - a hamlet of what looked to be very 
primitive cottages, a muddy street, an empty wayside 
shrine with its crucifix missing, but a handful of withered 
flowers lying where it had been. 
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How many hundred little shrines had stood along the 
Austrian roads! But we had no time to let the connotations 
of this one sink in, for right and left the shabby cottages 
straggled with paraffin lamps in their windows and plaster 
crumbling off their walls, with old, black-kerchiefed 
women peering at us out of the doorways. 

The rain streamed unceasingly into the muddy streets. 
From one lighted entrance we heard the sounds of an 
argument. In another three or four unshaven men, wearing 
neither hats nor ties, stood fixed in the momentary sweep 
of our headlights, like so many conspirators watching us 
go by. 

We stopped in front of a church - the grass behind its 
iron railing ragged and overgrown, and our companion 
from up in the pass beckoned me out after him into the 
road. 

‘Where are we?’ I asked. ‘What’s this place called?’ 

‘Kranjslca Gora.’ 

‘Is there a restaurant anywhere? Can we get something 
to eat?’ 

‘Of course,’ he exclaimed. ‘But first come with me and 
I’ll see about your bed.’ 

So I followed him down the street past half a dozen 
gloomy buildings with vast doors, wide and high enough 
to admit cart and horses into the inner courtyards. 

In a sense it was still Austria. Indeed, it had been Austria, 
bitter, withdrawn and clinging to the old Slav names and 
customs for almost a thousand years. But now, after a 
generation of freedom, how battered, how derelict and 
down at heel! We might have been on the steppes for all 
the contact we felt with any world we knew, 

At last we stopped, turned, A quick rap at a door, and it 
opened to disclose a burly, unshaven peasant half a head 
taller than I, who peered inquiringly out at us into the 
dark, 



There was a rapid exchange in Slovenian. Now and then 
1 saw the whites of the stranger’s eyes as he glanced past us 
out into the roadway. Then, more Slovenian, and suddenly 
he came forward two or three steps into the rain, holding 
out both his arms. 

‘So you want a bed for the night?’ he asked in broken 
German. 

I began to explain our situation. I was not alone. My wife 
and children . . . 

‘I know. I know,’ he cried. ‘There are five of you.’ And 
he clapped me on the shoulders. ‘Well, you are going to 
have a room in my house.’ 

‘No, that was too much to ask. I couldn’t think of it/ 

‘Too much?’ he exclaimed grandly, and raised himself 
to his full height. ‘You are in Yugoslavia now, and there is 
no such thing as too much.’ 

So we talked and shook hands two or three times and in 
the end agreed that I might take him up on his offer and he, 
in turn, might allow us to buy him a bottle of wine. Then, 
that being settled, we tramped back to the car and fetched 
the others. Our escort from up in the pass ran off to catch 
his train and Kato, the girls and I followed our giant of a 
guide back up the road to his house. 

His wife was waiting for us in a vast, bare, uncarpeted 
hallway - behind her nothing but naked planks for floor¬ 
ing, not a rug, not a chair, not a single article of furniture. 
She was a pale, small woman who held a lamp in her hand, 
and in its feeble light she kept glancing up sideward into 
her husband’s face. But as soon as she understood what he 
wanted she flushed and turned on us a pair of startlingly 
young and happy eyes. 

‘Of course. Of course,’ she stammered and, motioning 
us to wait, she ran to fetch an armful of sheets and pillow¬ 
cases, and then led us up a broad, equally bare staircase to 
the upper landing. 
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Again, no carpet, not even a chair, only a row of doors, 
our own feeble, flickering shadows high on the walls and 
the damp odour from somewhere of a pissoire . 

In the room she gave us stood a washsiand, a wardrobe and 
three beds, head and footboards all in heavy oak and carved 
with clumsy, winged saints. On the walls a Madonna and 
child in blue and pink and a large, framed photograph of a 
man and a pretty young woman in the costumes of fifty 
years ago - vigorous faces with high, Slavic cheek-bones 
and burning eyes that followed us no matter where we 
went in the room, 

‘My parents,’ the woman said. Then, with Kato’s help 
she fell to making the beds, apologising shyly for the damp- 
stains on her sheets - while I went down to get extra cots 
and blankets off the car. That done, my host and I pushed 
Hannibal into a courtyard where it was not only sheltered 
from the rain, but could also be watched from the windows 
of a police station just across the road, 

‘But you mustn’t be afraid,’ my man said. And then, with 
a lift of his head, ‘This is the socialist state of Yugoslavia. 
Nobody will steal so much as a pin,’ 

And at that it came into my head as so often before how 
nothing ever changes. Almost two hundred years ago - 
but it might have been yesterday-Dr Burney had travelled 
through Germany, loathing the soldiers and surly pos¬ 
tilions-just as now-and Paris had been the capital of the 
world. But long before that, when the Turks had swirled 
up through these very passes to the gates of Vienna, the 
south Slavs had lived in muddy towns like Kranjska Gora, 
proud, bitter, warm-hearted and unwashed. 

Nothing had changed. 

For eight hundred years, while Western Europe had 
been evolving the cultivated forms we know today, these 
Slavs under the domination of Frank and Magyar, Turk 
and Bulgar and Austrian, had clung to their individual 
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heritage and kept waging the same dark and terrifying 
battle for national freedom. 

To France, the salon, to Yugoslavia armed hajdtiks 
fighting in the forests. To England, Shakespeare and 
Milton, to Serbia, songs of defiance. To Germany, military 
strength and union, to Yugoslavia an almost volcanic urge 
to be free. The patterns were almost as old as the people 
themselves - indeed, they grew out of the people, and 
Dushan, the king, might have said it to a guest six hundred 
years ago. ‘Nobody will steal so much as a pin.’ He might 
even have added, ‘But play the traitor and I have two 
fellows here behind me who’ll cut out your heart.’ 

★ 

What more to tell about that night? How we trooped 
into a drab cafe, wet, bedraggled and with the girls ready 
to drop for weariness, how at our entrance into that dismal 
room a sudden silence fell on all the tables where shabby, 
unshaven people were playing cards over their wine and 
slivovitz, how we sat down, making ourselves as incon¬ 
spicuous as we could in a corner. 

The tablecloth was dirty. The floor was composed of 
the same naked planks as that in the other house, and looked 
as though nobody had ever swept it. Above us on the wall, 
a large picture of Marshal Tito looked gravely down on to 
the assembly, and it was all unutterably drab. Then a tired 
and rather surly waitress took our order - it turned out 
there was nothing to be had but ham and eggs - and when 
she had disappeared into the kitchen the room became even 
more silent than before. 

Kato and I both at the same instant realised what was 
wrong. We had spoken German to the waitress. 

‘ Well, girls/1 said loudly in English, 'it’s a long way from 
London, isn’t it?’ 
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At once heads were lifted on every side. The card games 
started again. By the time our supper came two or three 
people had actually smiled and nodded a greeting to ns 
across the room. One elderly man, grave, expressionless and 
smoking a Tito pipe (a cigarette-holder with its tip turned 
up so the cigarette stood on end) kept watching us atten¬ 
tively all during the meal. Wc had reached the codec 
before I realised that he and Catherine (wide awake by 
this time) had for several minutes been exchanging slow 
and deliberate winks. 


* 

That night we slept fitfully at best, for the rain kept drum¬ 
ming on the roof and voices in the streets went on till all 
hours. The girls tossed. A cow lowed fitfully in some 
nearby stable and men kept coming home from heaven 
knows where, clumping noisily up the stairs and along the 
corridor to their rooms. 

Long after I thought she had fallen asleep, Kato leaned 
up oil one elbow. 

'What a hard life it must be,’ she whispered. Tt\s 
frightening.’ 

‘What made you think of that?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she said, and after a moment lay back down 
again. ‘You can have your theories about why,’ she said. 
1 look at it from the woman’s point of view.’ 

‘And what’s that?’ 

There was a long silence. Oh, I knew those silences of 
hers. She would be turning some little idea round and 
round in her head. 

‘Do you remember?’ she asked finally. ‘Do you remem¬ 
ber that pretty young woman in the picture there over the 
bed?’ 

‘Yes.’ 
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Again, the silence. Indeed, it went on so long I thought 
she had actually fallen asleep, so I lay just as still as she, 
listening to the children’s quiet breathing. 

‘Do you remember,’ came the drowsy voice, ‘how you 
keep saying that nothing ever changes?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, it’s not true.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘The little wife’s mother,’ Kato said suddenly. ‘She was 
pretty, wasn’t she?’, 

‘Well?’ 

‘I kept trying to imagine ... as a woman ,. . just what 
kind of a life she led in a place like this. Then while you 
were getting things out of the car I met her on the landing.’ 

‘So she’s still alive.’ 

‘Yes. She was stooped way over, carrying two buckets 
of slops, but I knew her by the eyes. 

‘Well, she must be sixty-five or seventy,’ I said. 

‘I know,’ Kato murmured. ‘When I’m sixty-five I hope 
I’ll look my age. But she's lived in Kranjska Gora all her 
life.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘And she looked older than anybody I ever saw.’ 


B 
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CHAPTER III 


Itwas always beginning, It was like a perpetual morning. 
At five I woke for a moment and in the earliest, grey light 
heard the sound of marsh frogs croaking far in the distance 
and a snorting of horses out of the nearby meadows. 

At a little after six o’clock I woke again and the ox carts 
were already lumbering past us down the road. We looked 
out into the brilliant sunshine to see peasant women going 
by, all in black, carrying cans of milk, and girls with 
baskets oil their heads. Next door the blacksmith began 
hammering, and then came a herd of cows on their way to 
pasture, and two boys with long poles driving a bull, who 
kept making quick little lunges from side to side, slithering 
in the wet and steamy earth. 

Then somewhere church bells began pealing; we looked 
round to find the girls sitting up in their beds, naked as 
nails and with wide, wondering eyes. At the same moment 
a knock came at the door, and it was the pale wisp of a 
woman carrying up water for us to wash in. 

* 

It turned out a morning fit for a festival. The car proved 
difficult to start, and it took a full quarter hour to 
manoeuvre k up on to the road. But what of that? The girls 
were tired. But they could sleep as soon as we were settled. 
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At least we had arrived in the strange world towards which 
we had been wandering and, once we had started, ever} 7 
turn of the road proved full of wonders. 

The highway to Bled (the Germans called it Veldes) 
was twenty-five miles of packed earth and stone, and the 
pastures on either side steamed in the sun so that the very 
air seemed to have acquired body and brightness. Bare¬ 
footed children with satchels at their backs scuffed along 
to school by the side of the road. We passed old women 
carrying twigs for kindling (they burned wood fires in 
their kitchen stoves), and wagons and ox carts, but never 
a single car. 

Then came a valley - mowers whetting their scythes or 
travelling in long, jagged rows across the fields like beaters 
flushing quail, and no sound anywhere but the wind and 
the swish of scythes through the grass. 

At the end of the meadow where the haycocks already 
lay piled, a cart stood with a man on top, and below him a 
peasant girl in a white kerchief who with rapid, supple 
movements was impaling the hay on her fork, bundle by 
bundle, and then with a torn of her long, brown arms 
twisting it up to him overhead. 

Near Jesenitse, which looked from the highway like a 
rather compact little industrial town, the hills began rising 
again to our right, higher than any we had seen, and then, 
sooner than we had expected, w^e came down on to the lake 
at Bled, and it was like a different world. It was a positive 
jewel, small and elegant - hills on the western side, hand¬ 
fuls of pretty shops and three or four hotels along its 
eastern shore. 

The lake itself is not large - a square mile, perhaps - 
with the forested, Alpine foothills rising on three of its 
sides. To the north, on a huge, grey crag, the fourteenth- 
century castle. A few hundred yards'out from shore, a little 
wooded island with a pale baroque church spire pointing 
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upward amid the trees. And on that eastern side where the 
spotless village lies, long terraces, a boathouse or two, the 
sun that goes riding south and west over the water, 
and under the awnings, immaculate visitors sitting over 
coffee and ice cream, smoking their innumerable Morava 
cigarettes. 

After a thousand miles of battering across Europe, Bled 
looked one of the loveliest places in the world. To be on the 
southern slopes of the Alps made all the difference. There 
were white houses of rough plaster, the roofs sloping so 
sharply they almost reached the ground. There were 
broad streets lined with trees - a bookshop, another little 
shop selling Yugoslav handwork, waistcoats and silver 
jewellery, blouses and pretty wooden bowls. 

We rode round the lake past Tito’s white villa, drank 
beer on the terrace of the Park Hotel, watched cars drive 
up and disgorge their passengers - Dutchmen, Belgians, 
Austrians on. holiday. On a ride back into the hills wc found 
the Sava, and there we climbed out on to a broad meadow 
and looked far down into the valley beyond where the 
river flowed so deep and pure a green as to seem almost 
unreal. 

The sun poured down overhead, The girls wandered off 
to explore a wilderness of grey crags to our right. A bare¬ 
footed girl with a switch in her hand (she had been herding 
cows) came and stared at us silently. 

Nearby under the trees there lay a small, rustic hotel, so 
we bought a bit of cheese to go with our Austrian tomatoes, 
called in the girls from where they had gone wandering 
and ate our lunch - ate and lay in the tall grass looking 
down at the river far below - a cart track, a narrow foot¬ 
bridge, and on the other side, pastures rising more and 
more steeply until they merged into the heavily wooded 
hills. 

‘Well, we’ve arrived,’ Kato said. 
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Round us the crickets chirruped fitfully. The little cow¬ 
herd, having looked her fill, wandered off the way she had 
come. 

‘What do we do now?’ 

'Get the car fixed,' I said, ‘and find a place to camp.’ 

So after a while we drove back to Bled and met Ivan, and 
that was the first of our adventures. 

* 

Imagine a man of thirty-two who looks a good deal older, 
a workman in drab, cotton trousers and a brown shirt open 
at the neck - a short, muscular, unshaven stump of a man, 
swaying like a ship in a rough swell as he walks. 

We found him in the garage about a quarter mile up 
from the lake. The place looked like a cave or a black¬ 
smith's shop, and in spite of the fact that it was past closing 
time (they work from six in the morning until two in the 
afternoon) he came rolling out into the sunlight, wiping 
his hands on a bit of waste, to look at our car. The first 
impression we had was of a broad mouth and jaw, hair and 
moustaches streaked with grey,high cheek-bones and black 
eyes sunk a little more deeply into their hollows than is 
usual. He turned out to be a taciturn, quick-acting man, 
unpunctual, hot-tempered, a heavy drinker of wine or 
plum brandy and the possessor of a heart as big as the 
earth, 

‘Big end bearing,’ he said, and twisted his cigarette to the 
other side of his mouth. ‘Turn it off.' 

How I cannot tell, but from that very moment we under¬ 
stood each other. We stood there, squinting in the sun, and 
he made a rough drawing on the bonnet to show me just 
what had happened in the engine. 

‘Over the pass from Villach, eh? That’s a climb. Miracle 
she made it.’ 
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So Fcl come to look at Yugoslavia, eh? lie shrugged his 
shoulders and glanced at me sideways, smiling. ‘In this car? 
Do you know what it will cost you to run?’ 

‘No. 1 

‘For every ten kilometres . , lie cocked his head to 
one side, peering at the engine. ‘For every ten kilometres, 
three litres of benzine and a box of chocolates. 1 

‘Chocolates? How so? 1 

‘The chocolate, 1 he said, his smile broadening, ‘is to give 
your children so they’ll have the strength to push. 1 


★ 

‘Tell you what you do, 1 he went on. ‘Leave the car with 
me. Get back by four o’clock and I’ll have somebody to 
lead you out to a good camping site. It's near my house and 
I’ll come along myself over the week-end and put in a new 
bearing. 1 

And we agreed. At four o’clock we turned up again to 
find a new American Chevrolet waiting for us and in the 
driver’s scat a handsome, black-haired woman who, as soon 
as we appeared, started her engine and beckoned us im¬ 
patiently to follow. 

‘Poor old Hannibal,’ the girls kept saying. ‘Come on, 
Hannibal. Only a few hundred yards. 1 

So follow we did (our woman pulling up at every corner 
to wait for us) out the narrow, dusty road we had travelled 
only an hour or so before, to the same broad meadow 
where we had eaten our lunch. 

We turned off the engine, sighed with relief that we had 
actually made it and then Kato and I, leaving Susanna as the 
eldest to begin hauling tents down from the roof, followed 
our guide into the little hotel under the trees. 

Off to one side we caught a glimpse of a small dining 
room and a bar. The kitchen door was open and two or 
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three women in white aprons were working away at supper 
over the wood stoves. 

‘Come into my office,' the guide called. There she closed 
the door, strode to her desk and turned deliberately to face 
us, arms folded over her breast. 

‘I declare you welcome to the Pochitnishki Dom, Ribno,’ 
she declared without further preamble. ‘You may sit 
down,’ 

Kato dropped into a chair. 

‘I am Helena Zorko.’ She looked up over our heads, 
closed her eyes and then went on in the clear, explanatory 
tone of a schoolmistress. 

‘This hotel was built by the workers of Radio Ljubljana 
as a rest home for themselves. You will be allowed to camp 
on the meadow without charge, and we shall do anything 
we can to be of assistance. Are there any questions?’ 

She opened her eyes and looked down at its again. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Arc you a Party member?’ 

‘Of course.’ Picking a burnt match out of her ashtray, 
she began breaking it into pieces between her fingers. 

I told her why wc had come. 

‘Oh!’ she cried. ‘A book!’ And she smiled for the first 
time. ‘Very well. You need not go any further. I shall give 
you whatever information you require.’ 

With long, nervous fingers she began breaking up a 
second match. ‘You will want to meet our composers, our 
writers. It’s very lucky I found you. I shall ask a few people 
to explain things and give you a proper perspective.’ 

At this, we interrupted both at the same moment. We 
were very grateful, but surely-no doubt she would 
understand - we would rather like to get a perspective of 
our own. 

She stiffened suspiciously. ‘Oh, I see. Has anyone given 
you cause for complaint?’ 

‘No.’ 
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‘Have you any criticism of the food? Of sanitation? Of 
service in the shops?’ 

‘No. 1 

‘Except,.Kato glanced up, and there was a look in her 
eye that made me think of Pamela at Villach when the boy 
had stuck out his tongue at her, 

‘Except one thing,’ she said, ‘The children on the road¬ 
side don’t seem very friendly. They don’t wave at us the 
way they did in Austria.* 

Madame Zorko dropped her match on to the desk. Days 
afterwards we came to know her better and learned one or 
two odds and ends of her singular history. But at that first 
meeting she caught us, so to speak, off balance, half startled, 
half at the brink of laughter to have such a cartoon 
Communist drop into our laps, 

‘You are quite mistaken,’ she said calmly. ‘Yugoslav 
children arc distinctly friendlier than the Austrians.’ 

‘Oh, I am glad,’ Kato murmured. 

‘Very well. Then wc understand each other,’ She sat 
down abruptly, stiff as a little wooden puppet, at her desk. 
‘Now perhaps you would like to go and put up your tents.’ 

Wc were dismissed. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Ivan and I sat on the terrace - a pretty terrace with chairs 
and tables painted red and white-and drank a mid-morning 
slivovitz together. Below in the valley not a breath stirring. 
Out behind us in the meadow poor Hannibal lay dead, its 
engine spread out in bits on a tarpaulin. They were going 
to have to cast a new bearing at the garage, for they had 
no replacements. 

I told about our meeting with Helena Zorko. ‘Are you a 
Party member too?’ I asked. 

He shook his head. 

‘Don’t pay any attention to what anybody tells you,’ he 
said. ‘Me or anybody else. Just go and look for yourself.’ 

We had another slivovitz. 

‘But I’ll tell you one thing/ he said after a while. ‘I found 
it out when I was a prisoner up in Germany, and it may 
help get us straight in your minds. We Yugoslavs ... we 
enjoy life more than you do. It must be a national charac¬ 
teristic. And why? Because there isn’t a patch of ground 
from Kranjska Gora clown to Ochrid where we haven’t 
seen somebody die.’ 

‘Even here? ’ I asked, and looked over the railing to where 
the Sava flowed south-eastward far below us, green 
through the summer grass. 

‘Even here/ he said, and told me a story. 




It had happened near the beginning of the war when the 
Ustashi, the Croat White Guard under Ante Pavclich, had 
first made common cause with the Germans. 

Ivan had been working in Bled then. They cainc and 
took his fiancee and sent her off to forced labour in 
Germany. A little while afterwards they had begun coming 
round through the villages, hunting up Volunteers’ to join 
the German army. So in little groups young men had 
slipped oil into the hills, first simply to escape, finally to 
fight. They had no training. Most of them had not even 
weapons or political convictions . . . except that they did 
not like to be trod on. 

But the Ustashi had had an answer to that. They had 
sent troops from house to house, pounding on the doors 
with rifle butts. 

‘Where is your son?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

It was easy to imagine the heavy-booted men tramping 
into the kitchens - a paraffin lamp on the table, a wood- 
burning stove, rows of corncobs drying under the rafters, 
onions strung from the joists and the old people standing 
there watching, hands fumbling. 

‘Your name is Mihach. You have a son with the 
Partisans?’ 

‘No. No, he’s just off on a trip.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

Ivan only knew about it from the young man’s point 
of view. They had crept down out of the hills, he and half 
a dozen others, still without weapons, and lain in the tall 
grass all one summer’s afternoon, watching towards the 
footbridge we could see below us. 

Up where they lay hidden everything was still. The may¬ 
flies buzzed. The tall haulms rustled in the breeze and high 
in the sun overhead a hawk circled steadily, hour after hour. 
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The Ustashi had come out. He had seen them, tiny black 
figures with tommy guns at their backs, herding old people 
out from the village. Fifteen or twenty soldiers - all during 
a long, still afternoon - had taken eighty-three peasants, 
men and women, out on to that footbridge in the valley 
and shot them so they fell into the Sava. 

Well, that’s nothing,’ he said. 'People have been doing 
that sort of thing down here for over six hundred 
years.’ 

He smiled to himself, downed his slivovitz and looked 
out over the valley for a while. Far up on the opposite hill 
a smudge of grey smoke began rising between the trees, 
still and slow into the utterly windless sky. 

‘The hunters must have got home/ he murmured. ‘They 
have a cabin up there.’ 

What do they hunt?’ 

‘Deer,’ he said. ‘Sometimes a bear or two.’ 

* 

In twenty-four hours we knew and were known by every¬ 
body there* Wc were the c americka obitelf, the American 
family who had come to write about Yugoslavia. 

There was an orchestra at Ribno - a couple of guitars 
and clarinets, a snare-drum and a piano, and they played 
every evening on the terrace - students, all of them, and 
the best was Jovo, the Montenegrin. 

Not that we ever exchanged a word with him, for he 
spoke neither English nor German. But sign language of a 
sort was all we needed. And, indeed, it was the girls who 
really came to know him. They were passports to 
everyone. 

There he would sit with them in the afternoons under 
a huge elm on the woodland side of the terrace and - 
though how I never found out - tell them stories about 
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the Montenegrin hills, the bare karst where the tribesmen 
herded sheep — how the Turks had come, and the Austrians, 
but Montenegro had always stayed free. 

'Flow in heaven's name did he tell you all that? 7 1 would 
ask. 

For answer, nothing but a shrug and three rather 
sheepish smiles. 'I don’t know. Mostly with drawings, I 
suppose. 7 

Or he would make them toys out of paper, clowns who 
bowed when you pulled at the scams, and boats and guns 
that actually fired little pellets. 

We would catch sight of him, dark and long-legged, 
going across the grass with his enormous stride on the way 
to a morning dip in the Sava. 

‘Jovo! 7 the girls cry out. ‘Jovo, wait for us. 7 

Fie turns, spies them and waves a lean arm over his 
head, calling to them in Serbian to hurry up. They never 
failed to know what he meant. If Jovo had explained that 
the moon was made of green cheese they would have 
understood him. 

Then, evenings we would sit on the terrace, dancing 
occasionally or'watching others dance, and drinking the 
black Istrian wine. 

A man comes to our table. 

‘I beg your pardon, 7 he says and lays a brown paper 
parcel in front of us. *1 don’t like to intrude, but I thought 
you might like to try sonic of this, 7 FIc is the caretaker of 
the village hall, and the package contains linden blossom 
tea which he gathers and dries himself. 

Or I remember the Saturday night when half Ljubljana 
radio had turned up for the week-end. Wc were sitting 
with Ivan and Samo Hubad, the conductor of the Ljubljana 
Philharmonic, a huge, jovial man whose eyes - like the old 
friar’s - twinkled in his head like the stars on a frosty night. 

The music was thumping away. Out beyond the edge of 
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the terrace fireflies flickered in the trees, and pretty little 
Dornska, the waitress, twisted nimbly back and forth from 
table to table, carrying drinks and sandwiches on a tray, 
Helena Zorko strode slowly past and we nodded. There, 
in a far corner, sat Krelt, the composer, a great, blond, 
good-natured fellow with his wife. There was the soprano 
from Rijeka, an announcer from Ljubljana. Over in the 
shadows a young peasant danced with a woman who was 
obviously his mother, a withered little woman in a kerchief 
and a black frock. Here, two lovers. There, a whole party 
from the village. 

A middle-aged peasant dressed like a hunter with green 
lapels to his coat and large horn buttons' all up and down 
the front comes marching up between the tables and gazes 
at us in what looks for all the world like a mute, inarticulate 
fury. 

'Sit down,’ I say to him in German, and push out a chair. 

‘No,’ he cries, and then, in a flood of Slovenian which 
Hubad translates, 'No, I will not sit down with you. It 
would be an imposition, a positive discourtesy, a waste of 
your time .. 

‘Of course not.’ I begin to feel embarrassed, the man is so 
ill at case, and yet so obviously anxious to tell us what he 
has on his mind. 

‘I am a game warden, 7 he cries finally. ‘A game warden 
on the Sava.’ And pitch-dark as it is beyond the lights of 
the terrace, he turns and gestures out into the invisible 
valley. ‘On the Sava,’ he cries. ‘From Bistritsa as far as you 
can sec eastward, not a fish is caught that I don’t know 
about. Not one.’ 

Hubad leans towards me, the table pressing into his great 
belly. ‘A fisherman,’ he whispers, laughing, ‘but with a 
heart like a baby. He can never bear to kill what he catches, 
so he always throws them back.’ 

‘Do you know what I am going to do?’ the peasant cries 
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out, and at the neighbouring tables people turn round to 
listen, 

r What are you going to do, Igor? ’ somebody calls. 

I stand up and reach out a hand to him. ‘Come,’ I say, 
‘do sit down. I promise you’re very welcome.’ 

But he shakes his head and shifts uneasily from foot to 
foot. Then, suddenly lowering his voice until it is audible 
nowhere except at our table, he murmurs two or three 
sentences in Slovenian, bows, claps his hat back on his head 
and stalks off into the dark. 

‘What did he say?’ I ask Hubad. 

But the great bear of a man is playing with the stem of his 
wineglass and gazing in a warm thoughtfulness down at the 
chequered cloth. 

After a while he sighs. The music goes on thumping 
away behind us. 

‘What queer people we are! ’ he murmers. ‘Do you know 
what he told you? That he never fishes because he cannot 
find the heart to kill a fish. But that tomorrow he is going 
to find the biggest trout in the Sava and he is going 
to catch it and clean it and bring it here by five o’clock, and 
you and your wife are to eat it for supper.’ 

‘But how kind of him!’ Kato erics out. ‘Why should he 
do that?’ 

Hubad begins rolling little breadcrumbs between his 
fingers. ‘Because he has a ... complex about foreigners,’ he 
mutters, ‘Because you have come all the way from England 
to see his Yugoslavia and . . . verdammt . . . because he is 
out of his mind.’ 
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CHAPTER V 


Ivan looked more than thirty-two. He worked incredible 
hours, he rarely shaved and he drank too much, so that by 
late evening his eyes were smudged with tiredness under 
their brows. He washed every part of our engine in oil, 
repaired the faulty bearing, and when he had put it all 
together again it sounded almost new. 

‘Flow much do I owe you?' I asked. 

‘A bottle of beer.’ 

‘Don't be ridiculous.’ 

We were standing under the trees by the edge of the 
meadow. It was a late Sunday afternoon. Everything up on 
the terrace lay still, and down in the valley a faint haze 
hung over the Sava, thinning against the hills beyond, 
which rose, wooded and steep up to their purple crests. 
Somewhere behind us over the lake of Bled the sun hung 
low, and nowhere could we hear a single sound. 

‘Look around you,’ he said. ‘It’s beautiful, eh?’ 

‘Very/ 

‘Well, spend your money seeing Yugoslavia - not on 
damned mechanics.’ 

I tell it as it happened. 

‘Maybe some day Pll be in trouble,’ he said. ‘Then I’ll 
come to you' 

We sat on the footbridge where the old peasants had 
died and looked down into the river, so dear, so utterly 
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translucent a green that one could count the pebbles eight 
or ten feet down. 

Up on the hill to our left vve could hear the regular 
strokes of an axe. Downstream behind us two barefooted 
boys hung out a line in search of trout, and underfoot the 
green water swirled against the pilings. 

‘It was an afternoon just like this the Germans got me,’ 
he murmured after a while. ‘You know - hot and still.’ 

I thought he had v said all he intended, because for several 
minutes lie remained silent, flicking pebbles out between 
finger and thumb to see how far up-river he could spin 
them. 

‘We were up in the hills just north of here,’ he went 
on after a while, ‘and Germans all over the place. We’d 
fought' two or three little skirmishes, but they’d kept 
getting round behind us, and I don’t think anybody’d eaten 
or slept in a week. 

‘Well, the last pight there were six of us got separated 
from the others - live men and a girl, and about midnight 
we felt half starved. So we came down to a farm, and it 
was an old couple. Maybe we frightened them banging 
on the door - beards all over our faces, nothing but rags 
to our backs, They just stood there in the kitchen and the 
woman kept fumbling with a rosary. The Germans had 
been there a couple of hours ago, vshc said. They might 
come back. 

‘“All right,” I told her. “Then hurry up and give us 
something to eat.” 

‘But just then there was a noise outside, so they pushed 
us up a ladder into a kind of loft. Well, we waited and 
waited - it must have been near daybreak - and finally we 
sent a man down to see what had happened. The old 
couple had cleared out and we were alone in the 
house. 

‘That was no good, of course. So we talked it over and 
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decided our only hope was to make the woods before 
sun-up.’ 

lie smiled to himself, flicked another couple of pebbles 
out over the water, and I thought, 'Like the bajduk hiding 
out from the Turks or the Serb - killing Austrians on the 
Drava.’ 

‘Have you ever been tired?’ he asked. ‘Really tired? We 
were half-way across the farmyard when I heard the girl 
give a land of moan and the next moment she was down in 
a heap on the ground. There we were in the open, and 
already we could see the sky beginning to turn grey. So 
I sent the others oflf into the wood and tried to rouse her, 
but it was no good. Finally I picked her up and carried her 
off into a wheatfield where we’d at least be in some kind 
of cover when daylight came. 

‘And it was just in time. We hadn’t been there five 
minutes before a motor-cycle patrol rode up and began 
scouting around. We heard shots off in the wood. Then the 
sun rose and we lay there, still as two stumps.’ 

‘Who was the girl?’ I asked. 

He gazed down into the Sava a while before he replied, 
‘I don’t know,’ he said finally. ‘We all had false names. She 
was a little,Slovene schoolmistress or something, nineteen 
or twenty years old. 

‘Well, the sun began beating down on us. The firing 
stopped, but the Germans knew damned well we were 
there, and they began searching the fields. I had a 
grenade and I kept thinking, “If one of them finds us I’ll 
blow him to hell and we’ll make a run for the trees.” But 
it never got to that. We could see the house, the yard, the 
woodshed - nothing stirring there - but once in a while 
we’d hear a rustling in the wheat, and one of those fellows 
would come poking his tommy gun out in front of him to 
clear a path, Twice one of them got so close I could have 
touched him. 
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'It was the heat caused our real trouble. Mctka - that 
was the name she went by - Mctka kept sucking the back 
of her hand, but that damned sun kept hanging there over¬ 
head till even the sweat dried up in us. And only a hundred 
yards away, there was the farmyard, with a pump in the 
middle of it sticking up out of the dust. I could see the 
spout dripping even from where I lay. 

‘Well, about four o'clock I said, “Come on." God, we 
were dizzy by then with the heat. “Come on,” I said, 
“we’ve got to make for the woods.” 

‘She couldn’t even answer. It was all she could do to 
breathe with her mouth down in the dust. “Come on,” I 
said. I looked around and couldn’t sec a soul. 

£ “Get me some water and I’ll try,’ she said after a 
minute. “Just get me some water.” 

‘Well, I waited maybe a quarter of an hour, but 
nothing moved. Not a sound. Only a couple of hawks 
sailing up overhead and that pump dripping away in the 
farmyard. So I put the pin back in the grenade, stuck it 
into my pocket, took her water bottle and began crawling 
away through the wheat. 

‘It must have taken me twenty minutes before I reached 
the clearing, and there I lay awhile, looking right and left, 
but still I couldn’t see anybody. So after a bit I simply 
stood up and walked over to the pump. 1 remember I’d 
stooped to reach for the handle - I’d never heard a sound ~ 
when right up behind me somebody said, “Hallo, Par¬ 
tisan!” So I looked around and there were two of them 
with tommy guns, waiting to see what I would do.’ 

ic 

Far up on the hill smoke began rising just as it had done 
the previous morning. The woodcutter was still hacking 
away and his strokes echoed up and down the valley. 
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'Whatever happened to the girl?’ I aslced. 

Me shrugged. 

'They went out and killed her in the wheat/ he said 
softly. 


* 

Bled was all holiday. To walk those sun-flooded streets 
was to lose any sense of time or purpose you may have 
possessed. You found yourself going slower and slower* 
until finally, emptied of all volition, or like a compass 
needle that has swung round and quivered, first rapidly, 
then more and more slowly, you came to a halt at your 
nearest north and stayed there with neither strength nor 
desire to go any farther. 

Wc came down one afternoon to find a mock wedding, 
the street along the lake crowded with peasant families in 
old costumes that none of them had worn in thirty or forty 
years - yellowed blouses brown in the creases and smelling 
of camphor and mildew, enormous, billowing skirts and 
silver buckled shoes. 

They had taken over the terrace of the Park Hotel. 
They spilled on to and over the railings, ya-hooing to one 
another and drinking red wine until it dripped from the 
points of their moustaches, and the women, squealing and 
pressing their skirts aside, kept tripping back on little 
scarlet shoes to avoid being splashed. Along the road a 
procession a quarter mile long of carts and wagons all 
decked with summer flowers. Here, the bride’s cow, 
lowing at the end of her chain, or a huge wain loaded 
with household goods, a bed, a chest of drawers, an enor¬ 
mous, creaking wardrobe, a chamberpot. There, the priest 
with roses in his hat, and in their midst, wonder of 
wonders, our host from Kranjska Gora like a cross 
between Pan and the wild man of 1 the woods, recking of 
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civet or heaven knows what and being pulled along by a 
vast he-goat at the end of a chain. 

We never saw the wedding itself. The press was too 
great. Catherine was riding on my shoulders, beating my 
head in her excitement with, ‘Oh, look! Go down that 
way, Daddy.’ Pamela, holding tight to my left hand, kept 
murmuring in disapproval, ‘Somebody’s going to get 
drunk . 1 


* 


Or there was the Partisan celebration on the 21 st of July 
when the veterans marched in Bled and the town was 
decked out in flags. Soldiers carried flowers in their 
buttonholes. There was a band and a reviewing stand 
containing local notables. There was a good deal of beer 
and ice cream and cries of ‘Ya-hooP up in the hills and 
mock firing of rifles and machine guns heaven knows 
where. 

Three little Englishwomen in tweed suits and flowered 
hats came up to me in the sun-drcnched street. ‘Oh, dear! ’ 
they cried. ‘Do youknow what this is all about? Nobody’s 
declared war, have they?’ 

And then, about seven in the evening, down came the 
Partisans, village by village, detachment by detachment, 
marching into Bled in the motley they had worn in ’41 - 
here and there scraps of a German uniform, or British 
boots and a French helmet - rifles at their backs of every 
make and size, caps at the sides of their heads. 

They did not march particularly well, but then march¬ 
ing never was their strong point. They looked dusty and 
ragged. They looked like men abominable on a parade 
ground and terrible to meet in an ambush. 

Company by company they came. Pamela and I clam¬ 
bered up on to the roof of the casino, and how the people 
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cheered as each company came by! They looked like the 
Old Contemptibles or, stuff wads of tobacco into their 
cheeks and they might have been Sherman’s veterans 
marching through Georgia, 

And then a baldheadcd politician came out nervously to 
a microphone at the forward edge of the stand and made a 
speech. I understood the gist of it from what little Slo¬ 
venian I had learned. ‘Struggle . , . people . . . freedom .., 
culture . . . valley of the Sava . . . comrades . . . more 
struggle . . . Partisans . . . Yugoslavia . . 

It was all talk. Compared to the loveliness of the young 
girls leaning over taller shoulders and the dusty old 
irregulars all in their ranks, it was nothing but words and 
nobody cared. 

Then slowly it began to get dark, and the twilight 
turned into a lovely, luminous evening. The speech came 
to an end. The Partisans marched off to wine shops and 
cafes and the crowds drifted away. 

But the celebration was by no means over, for gradually 
the lights began going on, and by evening the whole 
magical lake had been turned into a fairyland. From the 
castle, high overlooking the water, fireworks began going 
up. From the island, too, huge Roman candles, and the 
church spire there outlined in pastel green against the 
velvety hills. Far back in the valleys cannon went off at 
half-minute intervals, and wonder of wonders, on the lake 
itself many, many boats with Japanese lanterns at their 
prows - in one, a little band playing Slovenian songs. 

It was a quite unearthly joy; it was magic, that lake a 
glowing brooch all rosy in the darkness and around it 
the sober hills like silhouettes against a clear night sky. 
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CHAPTER VI 


He stood in the ditch on our way home-a bltnvsy, 
round-faced drunkard in an impeccable suit that might 
have come out of Savile Row. 

£ Get out of my way, you stinking capitalists. I’m a 
National Hero/ 

We drove past without even slowing down, but Ribno 
was in an upheaval. Jovo, the Montenegrin guitarist, sat 
with his head in his hands on the terrace under the trees. 
The other students, his friends who made up the orchestra, 
stood in a little knot, talking earnestly, shaking their 
heads. 

‘What’s your National Hero been up to?’ I asked. 

TTe says he’s going to have Jovo arrested/ 

‘But why? What happened?’ 

Slowly it all came out. There had been a quarrel - some 
triviality about a ping-pong ball (they arc inveterate ping- 
pong players, these Yugoslavs). The National Hero had 
been drunk and had called Jovo a Fascist beast. He had 
laid about him with a stick, shouting that he had given up 
four years to fighting the pigs and he’d be damned if he’d 
stand for any deviationist bandit calling him names. There 
had been hot words; there had been blows, and the whole 
thing had ended with the ‘Hero’ marching off, swearing to 
report our Jovo to the police. 

But we couldn’t stand for this. No, nobody was going 




to stand for this. We would have a glass of wine first to 
think about it and decide what should have been said to 
the ‘Hero’ and precisely what the ‘Hero’ was likely to say 
to the police. 

‘You have no idea,’ Jovo kept muttering in his Monte¬ 
negrin dialect. ‘With his reputation he can do me much 
damage . . . much damage.’ 

So we argued about the possibilities of running after 
our ‘Hero’, bringing him back and expostulating, or at 
least making him so drunk that he’d forget what it was all 
about, On this we had another glass of wine to prepare 
ourselves, but that second glass only began to make us feel 
more and more bellicose. By God, he could not do this to 
us. We would go in a body to the Town Hall. Where was 
Yugoslav democracy? 

By then it was time for the orchestra to begin playing, 
so they took their places on the rostrum, looking gloomy 
as death, and a few peasants and their girls came out from 
the bar a little unsteady on their feet. An old man sat down 
at our table. 

‘Look at them,’ he said softly. ‘There’s the 1948 
mentality for you.’ 

I must have seemed puzzled, for he smiled and beckoned 
the waiter to bring us a carafe of wine. 

‘Tito,’ be said, ‘is the only man living who beat both 
Hitler and the Russians. Do you think he’s going to give in 
to either one of them now?’ 

Ivan came over and sat down. 

‘That National Hero,’ the old man said. ‘Ten years ago 
he could neither read nor write. But he was a brave boy at 
the time of the third German offensive. They told him so - 
gave him a decoration, a pension for life - and a swelled 
head.’ 

‘Well, what happens? He comes swaggering back to his 
village and they expect him to go on making barrels just 
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as he did in the old days. As long as the Russians are here - 
till '48, that is - nobody dares open his mouth and he can 
still throw his weight around. The whole propaganda 
demands it. Hero of the People, and so forth. You can’t 
afford to admit he’s nothing but a gabbler and a bully. But 
now the Russians are gone, and it won't do any more, so he 
has to g’et drunk.’ 

‘But what will happen when he goes to the police? ’ 

‘Do you think the policeman’s a fool? lie knows his 
customer. He’ll stand him a slivovitz and say, “All right 
now, janko - go home and sleep it off. 

* 

‘Ivan,’ they begin calling from the neighbouring tables. 
‘Ivan, dance. Come on, dance.’ 

‘The fools!’ he mutters in his embarrassment. 

Around us the old peasants are in the middle of a polka, 
the young men with their loves, the boy still with his 
mother, she in her white kerchief, a happy, wrinkled face 
like an old orange, swirling and stamping. 

‘Do come,’ Kato says eagerly. ‘Dance it with me' 

So up he stands, the awkward stump of a man, pulling 
at his belt, then reaches out both arms to take her by the 
waist as she comes towards him. Stamp-ta-ta-tww/. Stamp- 
ta-ta -turn. The old crone in her kerchief whirls and turns, 
her partner actually lifting her off the ground at every 
other beat. The lovers, the sturdy, lovely, brown-armed 
girls rock like mechanical dolls. The orchestra bend over 
their instruments in a positive frenzy of effort, and there 
in the midst, Ivan, hands gripping Kato’s waist, head high, 
the eyes like daggers under their bushy brows. 

An old drunkard in a patchwork of shirt and trousers 
held up with rope comes wandering on to the floor and is 
pushed off it. He stumbles and grins good-naturedly out of 
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a foolish, vacant face. Madame Zorko walks past, sees him 
and steers him wavering away amid the trees. 

And then between the heads of the others one catches 
a glimpse of Ivan again, the head flung riotously back, 
sweat streaming down his cheeks, the bacchant body 
supple and yet stiff as a marionette’s on wires, whirling to 
a positive thunder of hobnailed boots. 

From the other side of the clearing the patchwork 
drunkard comes wandering in again to our table and, bend¬ 
ing down, starts telling me some long, disjointed story in 
Slovenian. 

Hubad, the conductor, orders him away. ‘Go on! Off 
with you! What will these people think?’ 

‘Never mind him,’ somebody murmurs in my ear. ‘He’s 
not right in the head.’ 

But still the old man wants to tell me something. The 
sudden thought comes into mind (he looks so happy): 
only drunkards, maniacs and artists ever really get joy by 
the throat. He shakes his hands, folded as though in prayer, 
and the vacant face works, trying to express what he has 
on his mind. 

‘But what’s he trying to say?’ 

‘God knows. 7 

So I give him a cigarette which he lights with the match 
trembling in his fingers, the whole body aglow and rocking 
in time to the music. 

‘I-Iubad,’ I call, ‘ask him if life isn’t good.’ 

So Hubad asks. 

‘Da! DaP the old mail cries, and as he pulls the smoke 
into his lungs such a beatitude spreads over the foolish, 
empty face as it cannot actually contain. It overflows. 
Tears begin running out of his eyes and he puts up his 
knobbled hands to heaven, nodding over and over 
again. 

‘Why, what am I puzzling for?’ I think. ‘Here is 



Dostoievski or Gogol. Here is the village idiot, the sick 
peasant in Turgcnicv.’ And the whole scene comes into 
focus. And still the orchestra keeps beating away until the 
very leaves quiver on the branches overhead. 

Then suddenly it is over. Ivan and Kato come staggering 
back to fall breathlessly into their chairs. ‘Oh! 1 Kato gasps, 
‘I’ve never danced so hard in my life.’ 

Pretty little Dornska comes in her black uniform with 
another carafe of wine. More people walk over to our 
table. 

‘Plow does Yugoslavia strike you? I have a brother in 
Ohio. Ai-ye, the things he writes! It must be a marvellous 
country, America.’ 

‘Marvellous country, Yugoslavia too,’ I say. 

Smiles all round. ‘Really? Really, do you think so?’ 

‘Especially if you stay clear of the Russians.’ 

At this there is much excitement. ‘Russians? Never 
again. Good old Tito! You have no idea what it was like 
before ’48. Before he put them out.’ 

‘Why, when the Russians were here,’ another cries out, 
‘I wouldn’t have dared sit with you at the same tabic.’ 

Hubad (because Kato is a violinist), draws her aside and 
starts talking to her about music. She has just been playing 
the Bartok concerto. I~Ie had conducted it* in Zagreb the 
week before. 

Meanwhile the orchestra have been packing up their 
instruments and somebody has begun turning out the 
lights. Here and there a couple still sit over their wine¬ 
glasses, or a group of old peasants remains quietly talking, 
heads bent towards one another in the darkness. 

Madame Zorko comes wandering up, tall and immacu¬ 
late, smiling and nodding at her guests. The gossips say 
she sleeps all afternoon (being a Party member) while 
others do the work. Her friends affirm she is ill and does it 
by doctor’s orders. 
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‘What about a song?’ somebody asks. 

‘What kind of a song?’ 

‘Whatever you like.’ 

Ivan leans back in his chair, eyes half closed. ‘Shall I 
sing you Jaz pa pojdem na Gorenjsko? Or a Partisan 
song?* 

‘Both. Everything.’ 

You would think him still deliberating when suddenly 
the first note comes, unutterably deep and so pure it sends 
your heart into your throat. Then gradually they take it 
up at the next table and the next - the baritone, the alto, 
contralto (it’s Zorko, by heaven, back in the trees) - tenor, 
bass and all at once - startlingly - the soprano trilling up 
and up as clear and sweet as water. 

We hardly dare breathe. Across the table I see Kato 
fingering her glass. She looks up at me (the small, dark 
head) and her eyes are shining. Near the rough-hewn fence 
that looks down into the valley a waitress stands quite still, 
her tray in her hands. Softly the orchestra lay their 
instruments on to the tops of the open cases. 

‘P/oui, plovi . , they sing, the tune almost unearthly 
sweet and sad - but always simple. 

The birds have been waked in the trees and chirp 
fitfully in the little silences. Golo, the sheep dog, wanders 
like a muddy beggar from table to table. They fill our 
glasses. 

‘Do you want to hear more?’ they ask. ‘Do you really 
like them? 5 

I think of our old forebodings at the prospect of coming 
down into this unknown world ., , across the ‘borders of 
barbarism’. And there is barbarism here; thank God for it. 
There is poverty, There are also wolves in the hills, along 
the pitted roads. 

But they keep singing song after song. There is never 
enough - until half past two (and they have to be at work 
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by six, the gathering finally breaks up and we say good 
night - Lahku noc , spi dobro - and wander past the house 
and across the meadow almost white with moonlight to 
our tents. 

The girls have been in their sleeping bags for hours. Wc 
take a last look at the hills like pale and ragged ramparts 
against a paler sky, and when we listen we can hear the 
Sava rushing far below, and the almost imperceptible 
sounds of tiny animals - weasel and fieldmouse, fox and 
hare - moving somewhere in the wood. 

‘Lahku noc / somebody calls to his neighbour up at the 
hotel. ‘Good night.’ 

We slip out of our clothes and into the bags. 

‘Good night,’ Kato says. 

‘Good night.’ 

And then - wc have hardly closed our eyes - we 
become aware of a whispering perhaps fifty feet off on the 
lane that leads to Ribno a quarter mile away, 

A moment later . . . silence, but wc are wide awake, 
listening. Arc they planning some practical joke? To creep 
up and pull our tent down over our cars, all in the name of 
good fellowship? 

But no. They are not moving. And then suddenly wc 
find out why, for without any warning the voices ring out 
again slow and deep - Plovi, Plo f ui i from the road, and the 
chills go down our backs. It is a concert for us - part 
singing as before, the bass like a kettledrum and the 
soprano positively up in the tops of the trees. First comes 
the love song, faint and sweet, then ail at once a rollicking 
tune about a carpenter from Kranj, intricate with counter¬ 
point. 

We lie back hardly daring to breathe, for distance and 
the dark lend them such an enchantment, such an un¬ 
earthly purity that it is almost as though we have never 
really heard them before. 
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And after each song, dead silence, only fireflies moving 
out on the meadow, and off to our left the stark, ragged 
mountain above the Sava. It goes on for a quarter of an 
hour. At last there come to be fewer and fewer voices; 
those who are left wander away along the road, and we 
lie down to sleep. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Then there were the Kreks, and I remember our first 
meeting on a Sunday afternoon. We were talking to 
Helena Zorko under the trees, with leaf shadows flickering 
across the brown earth and two of the orchestra playing 
ping-pong in the shade. 

A little Vespa motor-cycle came up along the road, 
kicking out dust, Wc caught a glimpse of two riders, a man 
and a woman, and Helena said, ‘Now that * . . did you see 
them? . , . that is one of our great composers, Urosh Krek 
and his wife.’ 

So later wc went out on to the terrace to meet them 
where they were drinking afternoon coffee and whipped 
cream. Imagine a great, blond bear of a man in his thirties, 
a handsome, good-humoured, impetuous man who spreads 
his hands on the table, and leans towards you as he 
talks. 

Yes, we badly wanted to hear Yugoslav music, It was 
almost unknown in the West and we would like to know 
what they were doing. 

In that case we had to come to Ljubljana. It was only 
seventy kilometres and he would be glad to show us round 
the radio station. He was musical director there, and 
perhaps . . . 

‘Oh, then you, too, are a Party member.* 

‘Nod 





‘But surely as musical director . * 

‘This isn’t the Soviet Union,’ he said quietly, and lighted 
a cigarette. 

I told him how the peasants had sung for us, but he 
dismissed it with a deprecating wave of his hand. ‘Senti¬ 
mental nonsense,’ he murmured. ‘All Austrian . . . deriv¬ 
ative. I’d like to show you our real music .. . Lajovits . .. 
Tajtsevich, young Slcrlj, Matija Bravnichar. Slcrlj, now ... 
he’s in the army. Only twenty-two years old. But wait till 
you hear him.’ 

‘There’s your music too, Urosh,’ his wife said softly. 

But ICrek made an impatient, derogatory gesture and 
changed the subject. 

Then ICato happened to mention that we had heard 
Bart ok in New York, and at this he slapped his fist down 
on the table so that the saucers jumped. 

‘Bartok! ’ he cried, ‘Now there was a man! Did you ever 
meet him? What was he like?’ And we were off on another 
tangent. 

‘By God, yes! You’ve got to come down to Ljubljana.’ 

* 

So to Ljubljana we went . . . forty-five miles down into 
Slovenia, and found a sleepy, provincial town of a hundred 
and twenty thousand inhabitants with the pretty Ljubl- 
janchitsa flowing through it. 

Tramcars go clattering along the broad, tree-lined 
avenues and the sun shines hot on the Austrian baroque and 
plaster. In the centre of the town an enormous rock rises 
almost sheer for several hundred feet with the ramparts of 
Ljubljana castle at its crest, 

A drowsy place, a backwater of the west and with no 
readily apparent characteristics of its own, but Alec 
Brown tells a story to indicate how wry a humour lurks 
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beneath the surface. For the Slovenes are a curiously 
cerebral people, unemotional (except when they are 
nostalgic), discursive, passionate only in introspection. That 
was how they fought their war - not as warriors but as 
rational soldiers. That was how - when Serbia, Monte¬ 
negro, Macedonia bloodied themselves six hundred years 
in bondage - Slovenia only drew in upon itself. The 
Slovenes kept their mouths shut and their brains active. 
Their very grammar, more complex than that of any other 
Slavic language, remained unsimplified, unmodernised and 
unalterably their own. 

But to get back to Brown’s story. During the war, it 
seems, when in revenge against Partisan warfare Italian 
punitive squads had destroyed certain sections of the city, 
the Slovenes made mock of them in curiously character¬ 
istic fashion. 

On a May night in 1943, as darkness fell, a score of 
rockets suddenly soared up over the castle ramparts. Bon¬ 
fires were lighted on the surrounding hills - even on the 
rock in the middle of the city. On the central post office 
a Slovenian flag was suddenly unfurled, floodlit in the 
dark, and down the little Ljubljanchilsa under the stone 
bridges a tiny fleet of boats came sailing - toy boats lit 
by coloured lights and trailing the national flag. 

The guards of course came scurrying out on the double, 
armed to the teeth. But nobody was there. On the post 
office roof - where they had gone up to pull down the 
flag - they found little red boxes marked danger and 
trailing wires out of their lids. So they called the fire 
department. But the boxes, when opened, turned out to be 
perfectly empty, and for weeks the whole city chortled 
behind its blacked-out windows. 

Krek once told me a story about those days. Fie had 
not actually fought with the Partisans, but he and a hand¬ 
ful of other students had done the next best thing ~ 
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supplied the Partisans with arms. They would sally forth 
into the streets at night until they spied a lone Italian 
soldier and, falling on him suddenly, one or two would 
hold him while a third stripped him of rifle and rifle 
belt. 

' ‘Did they ever put up a fight? ’ I asked. 

‘Oh, no, they were too scared/ And he laughed. ‘They’d 
babble about having a wife and six children and please 
don’t kill them. So we’d pull off their trousers to keep 
them from following and make off home by the back 
alleys.’ 

* 

But that first morning we did not know him well enough 
yet to gossip about Italians, and when we turned up at 
the radio station about noon he came storming down 
into the lobby, coatless, tieless, running his fingers through 
his hair and nevertheless trying to maintain a certain 
semblance of formality. 

‘As you know, I’m no Communist,’ he said as he led us 
round the studios. ‘But I give it to this government. They 
do support music. They do support theatre. Why, since 
the war we have four or five major orchestras for every 
one in the old days. Before the war there were only four 
broadcasting stations in the entire country. Now we have 
sixteen.’ 

And indeed, everything we saw was spotlessly bright 
and new. Then when the tour was over he, rubbing his 
hands with anticipation, pulled us after him into a large 
auditorium. ‘You’re going to hear some of our music/ he 
said, ‘whether you like it or not/ 

He phoned to the control room, sat back, lighted a 
cigarette, jumped up again to offer Kato one, sat down 
again, ran his hands through his hair. 
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‘Do you know one major difference between us and the 
Russians?’ he asked. 

‘I know a good many.’ 

‘No, but one very important difference as far as I am 
concerned - as a musician.’ He crushed out his cigarette 
and lighted another. 

‘You’ve read Chekhov, Dostoievsky Turgcnicv. They all 
had one idea in common with the whole cultivated class 
of their time - to carry culture home out of the West. But 
today in the Soviet Union it’s just the opposite. They think 
of themselves as the fount of all knowledge. They try 
to export ideas - and generally speaking, so far as the 
arts are concerned, they haven’t any. Now, in Yugo¬ 
slavia, we have a Communist government. But it’s basically 
different. We are willing to learn-in the arts, that is - 
from you, from them, from everybody who has some¬ 
thing to teach. We want your books, your music, your 
painting , . 

The music began, Krek threw up his hands and sank 
back into a seat. 

We heard an orchestral poeme of Skerjants - melodious 
but academic - a sinfonietta of a man called Ramovs - but 
I cannot remember a note of it. Then came a tiny serenade 
for strings by Dane Sltrlj - the twenty-two-ycai*-old boy 
Krek had mentioned. Now there was something new. It 
had freshness and invention and turned out to be far too 
short. 

Suddenly the music changed. Deep note of a bassoon, a 
tiny introductory phrase full of humour. 

*Zum TeufelP Krek burst out. ‘I didn’t ask for that.’ 

But it went on, broadening, developing, full of melody, 
the rich, awkward bassoon all a-twirl like a fat man rolling 
in a garden. 

‘What is it?* I asked. 

‘It’s mine,’ Krek muttered and kept glowering down at 
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the cigarette in his hand. At last, as though he could no 
longer bear being the focus of attention he pressed a 
button on the table beside him and abruptly the music 
died away. 

‘Wait. I want to hear more, 1 Kato cried out. 

‘No, no, no,’ he said nervously. ‘Quite enough. I’ll show 
you something different, though.’ 

He put out his cigarette, spoke into the telephone, and 
then sat back, looking far more pleased. 

The sound of an orchestra came swelling up - extremely 
complex modern music - then a violin, and since Kato is 
a violinist and at one time or another we have heard them 
all - I tried to identify this one. 

‘It’s a woman,’ she whispered beside me. 

A big tone, warm, almost roughly rich, the bowing 
dextrous and full of a barely expressed emotion. 

‘She’s good,’ I said, ‘Who is she?’ 

‘Yelka, my wife,’ Krek replied, and smiled at us, pleased 
with himself, pleased with us, pleased with everything for 
the first time all day. 

It was a week or more before we learned that she had 
the reputation of being one of the two or three finest 
violinists in the country. 


* 

That afternoon they took us to the modern gallery, and 
among young Slovenian painters there turned out to be a 
flowering quite comparable to that in the West . . . with 
the light and power of Aurelij Lukezhich, the colour, the 
poignance of Stupitsa, the positively biting strength of 
Veno Pilon. To be sure, much of the work is derivative. 
We saw second-rate impressionists and third-rate imitators 
of Goya - even a few melting watches in arid landscapes 
reminiscent of Salvador Dali’s. 
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But the pictures themselves were well hung. The rooms 
were decorated in vSoft greys and whites, and if one 
remembered that this was solely a Slovenian gallery, repre¬ 
senting a population of a mere million and a half (a good 
deal smaller than Delaware's and levSs than half that of 
rural Ireland), it became very impressive indeed. 

★ 

It was a lovely day. Plane trees threw shadows into the 
roadway and on to the tables of the little cafes. Young 
couples walked hand in hand. At the corner newspaper 
stands they were calling 'Barba! Borba! DncvnikP And 
the tramcars rattled past. 

We sat drinking an afternoon coffee . . . pleasantly 
tired, replete (wc had had a magnificent lunch at the Hotel 
Union) and quite at peace. 

'Tell me,’ I asked after a while. ‘Is everything really as 
easy as it looks?’ 

For a moment I imagined Krek had not heard me. Fie 
was thinking aloud* ‘Wc shall have to get you up to 
Bohinj/ he murmured. ‘You must climb Triglav. It’s the 
finest view in the country.’ 

The leaf shadows shifted across our tabic. An old man 
came by, trying to sell us lottery tickets. The waiter 
padded out from indoors and set down a plate of little 
cakes and then shuffled just as silently back into the 
cafe. 

‘Nothing is ever as easy as it looks,’ Krck said quietly. 

Somebody came up and showed us a cartoon in a news¬ 
paper. It seemed an opera group had gone out to Trieste 
for a performance there and come home so laden, with 
nylons and fountain pens they had no room in their 
baggage for any music. 

‘Out in the West,’ I remarked, ‘they are watching you 
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with a great deal of attention. Not only because of your 
difference with the Russians . . 

‘You’re idiots,’ Krek interrupted. ‘You look at every¬ 
thing as pro-Soviet or anti-Soviet, whereas we have an 
entirely opposite point of view. We want to be at peace 
with you both.’ 

‘Not only because of that,’ I went on. ‘We think we 
understand pretty well what Tito is up to. But we want 
to know what kind of life you’re living behind your . . . 
let’s call it a paper curtain. Is there really free speech here, 
for example? Can people actually say what they please? 
You, for one.’ 

‘Free speech is a relative thing.’ 

‘Nonsense! You can either speak your mind or you 
can’t.’ 


‘Very well. I won’t give you the Marxist answer to that. 
I’ll give you my own.’ And he leaned towards me across 
the table. ‘Can you be a Communist in New York?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘But the party’s illegal and the people who belong to 
it go to jail’ ® 

‘I don’t defend that,’ I said. ‘In so far as it’s true it’s one 
of our weaknesses.’ 

He laughed. ‘I didn’t ask you if you defended it or not. 
I asked if it was a fact.’ 

‘In any case, it’s simply a defence against a present 
danger.’ 

‘Well, we, too, have a defence against a present danger. 
You can’t be a reactionary in Yugoslavia. Or rather - you 
can be, because some people no doubt are. But it’s better 
not to advertise the fact.’ 

‘You haven’t answered my question,’ I said. 

‘Look here,’ he replied. ‘I’m a composer. I’m musical 
director at the radio. You ask if I’m allowed to say 
what I like. Yes. The answer is yes. I say what I think. 



But I can’t speak for anyone else. Look around for 
yourself.’ 

‘Very well,’ I told him. ‘I’ll ask Tito.’ 

And Ve laughed. It didn’t seem funny two or three 
weeks later when, contrary to all our expectations, I was 
able to do just that. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Kato had not forgotten, if I had, that I had a novel to 
finish, and that sitting on the terrace at Ribno gossiping 
with Ivan was a far cry from getting to work. Writing 
a book in a tent, furthermore, was hardly a practical 
proposition. So we moved. 

‘Bohinj is the place for you,’ Krek had said. 1 know just 
the spot.’ On the following Sunday afternoon, therefore, 
he and Yelka came spluttering up on their Vespa, we 
loaded the car once more, said our farewells all round and 
with the Krek’s leading, set off through Bled and eastward 
into the hills. 

And they were right. We followed the Sava upstream 
through a valley thick with maize, its tassels already brown 
in the summer sun. Everything changed, even the houses. 
We passed through tiny villages of white plaster walls 
with upper storeys of wood that projected out over the 
roadway, past solemnly waving children and sleepy oxen, 
up corkscrew turns above the river valley, and in less than 
an hour came to a place called Stara Fuzhina - old Fnzhina 
- deep in the Slovenian hills. 

Imagine a three-mile stretch of water with its shores 
quite bare of houses (it was a national forest - building 
prohibited) - shores quite savage and rising almost sheer 
on three sides, heavily wooded, into the Julian Alps. It 
was as still as death - not a soul to be seen - and we drove 
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along the south bank almost in twilight, for the branches 
met overhead and all but shut out the sun. Off to our right 
we caught a glimpse now and then of the broad, silent 
surface of the lake, with here and there a fish leaping, and 
far over on the opposite shore a solitary oarsman rowing 
into the pines. 

Then at the eastern end we debouched into a clearing 
and found a rambling, rustic hotel they called the 
Zlatorog, or Golden Horn - named after the magical stag 
that lives on Triglav. Here, too, not a soul in evidence ~ 
only a few benches along one wall, tables set out under 
the chestnuts,behind these, the inevitable ping-pong equip¬ 
ment and a sheep-dog lying in the sun. 

‘Here?* I asked. ‘Is this it?’ 

But the Krcks only smiled anti beckoned us on as though 
they had something up their sleeves. So wc left our car 
under the trees and followed them out over a footbridge 
hardly three or four steps wide across the Savitsa, or little 
Sava, and here the water flowed deep and cold and more 
vivid a green than I have ever seen anywhere else. This, in 
turn, led on to a meadow whose green surface heaved like 
a sea-swell over the subterranean stones. White-walled 
cottages lay scattered here and there, their roofs of long, 
rough planking and very steep. And at the far end of that 
field - with the lake perhaps a hundred yards off to our 
right and a sheer wall of limestone almost directly in front 
of us, wc broke through a screen of trees and there, in its 
own clearing, quite cut off from everything else lay a tiny 
house with two barred windows - a cottage clasped in the 
green boughs above and around it, a hut fit for the witch 
in Hansel and GreteL Off to one side, a ramshackle barn, 
an outdoor fireplace and a rough-hewn table with long 
twin benches under the trees. 

Krelc could hardly contain his satisfaction. ‘Is this what 
you wanted?’ he cried. 
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From somewhere behind the house we could hear a 
humming of bees. Everywhere else, silence, only the leaves 
rustling and a faint wind off the lake, drowsy with summer 
smells, and behind us the somnolent wood, deep as a dream, 
with shadows shifting over the speckled grass, 

‘It’s like a fairy tale,’ Pamela said softly. 

‘Could you work here?’ Krek went on happily. ‘Could 
the devil himself work here? Well, you can have it for a 
little over one of your pounds sterling a month.’ 

In less than two hours we were installed. 

* 

I have said very little about the girls yet, but in those early 
days we were so taken with new impressions that we 
hardly had time to notice they were alive. 

But now they were in their element and so were we, 
for we settled into a regular routine. At dawn we awoke 
and trooped down through the trees for a swim, the lake¬ 
side silent as the moon, with a mist rising off the water and 
the cliffs towering beside us towards a pale, incredibly 
distant sky. Then Susanna would run off with our pitcher 
to the mlekarnct for milk while I set to work building our 
fire and the others put together a breakfast. By the time 
the sun came up over the ramparts to our east I was already 
at my typewriter in the cottage and the others had started 
off on one of their endless explorations. 

The Savitsa (it became the Sava a dozen miles below) 
had its source only a few hundred yards above the head of 
the lake where it gushed, muscular and alive, out of the 
rock, and up the adjoining slopes the girls found such a 
profusion of wild flowers - cyclamen, cymbidia, violets 
big as lily cups - that for a while the barn where they 
stored their discoveries looked more like a herbarium than 
a hayloft. 
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With infinite care we got the car in over a dry stream 
bed and parked it beside the cottage, and the whole next 
day the girls were at work like Israelites in Egypt, building 
a road to get it out again. They carried stone. They piled 
in brushwood and old sacking. They came in for lunch 
covered with scratches, laughing and plotting among 
themselves. By two o’clock they were out again, half 
naked in.the sun, carrying stone, and by five that after¬ 
noon we had our own highway over the gully. 

‘Come look! ’ they shouted when I poked my head out 
from work. ‘No, this way, this way! 7 And pulling mo by 
the hands, laughing and scrambling through the brush, 
they led me up to show me what they had done. 

‘And even if it rains,’ Susanna cried out. ‘Look! 7 And 
drawing me down with her on to my hands and knees, 
she showed where they had stuffed two old drainpipes 
under the whole affair along the bed of the stream. 

It was magnificent. We sallied out to the Zlatorog for 
ice cream and cake to celebrate, and for days afterwards 
they went round calling themselves the engineers. 

Or there was Alcsh, the young medical student from 
Ljubljana, who came cycling out on week-ends to sleep in 
our barn. He and Susanna, packs on their backs, went off 
on day-long trips to Komno and the mountain lakes. 
Enthusiastic, wryly humorous and very young, he read 
us the Slovenian poet, Presheren, by firelight, and told us 
tales by the dozen about magical little people who lived 
in the high hills. 

Gradually, too, as those days passed we came to know 
the inhabitants of the little dachas that dotted the meadow 
between us and the hotel - the skin specialist from Rijeka, 
his two children, with whom ours struck up an immediate 
friendship, the old peasant from whose well we fetched 
our water, the young painter and his mistress - a lovely, 
barefooted girl - who lived in a cottage by the lake. 
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She was the one we called ‘the happy girl 7 , because 
wherever we saw her - walking, boating, playing ping- 
pong under the trees, she moved so lightly, so easily, with 
so unself-conscious a joy that it made one happy to look at 
her. 

Then there was the chemist, the fussy, cautious little 
man called Erwin, whose one passion in life was fishing, 
and the hunter - more of him later - but above all, Mrs 
Stefanovich. 

It was just about supper-time one evening when she 
turned up out of the blue, and I want to tell you about her 
because she was peculiarly Slovenian. 

We had all been working round the fire - the car was 
parked off amid the trees that separated us from the rest 
of the world - when suddenly we became aware of a 
knocking at the mudguard, and there she was. 

I said peculiarly Slovenian. But no. She was, more 
accurately, the pith and kernel of one particular type of 
Slovenian, a type we encountered nowhere else in 
Yugoslavia. 

Imagine her in that hushed, that utterly buried clearing 
at twilight, hundreds of miles from any western city, 
standing there before us in high heels and a faded, rose- 
coloured dress with a white lace parasol over her head 
and a small dog as well as a four-year-old boy straining at 
two leads in front of her. 

‘I am sorry if I disturb you,’ she said in English. ‘But I 
heard that you were here and so ... I thought I would 
like to come and call. 7 

For a moment we could hardly get out a word. It was 
not that her lace was old and out of fashion. Indeed, had it 
ever been in? Or that at twilight there was no need to 
carry a parasol. But the whole dumpy little figure belonged 
- not to a dead world; that would have been understand¬ 
able - but to a time and world that had never existed* 
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It was Kato who first found her voice. But then, Kato 
always did find whatever was needed. ‘How kind of you!’ 
she said softly, and rose to make room on our bench. 

‘This is my son, Philip/ our visitor said, and began to 
undo the straps at his shoulders. Then, realising she had 
not introduced herself ? she looked up with a little smile 
and added, ( I am Aspasia Stefanovich. I live in one of the 
cottages on the other side of the lake.’ 

But seeing how we all stood waiting for whatever might 
come next, she became more and more embarrassed. She 
sat down, folding her gloved hands in her lap and looked 
round uncertainly from one of us to the other. 

‘Oh, dear/ she murmured. ‘You do forgive me, I hope. 
I ... I simply thought that since you arc strangers, there 
. . . might be something you need. 1 

And this was said with such diffidence that at once wc 
sat down beside her and tried to make her feel at ease. 
Within five or ten minutes she had quite forgotten her 
shyness and was chattering away as though we had been 
old friends. And a little world unfolded in front of us - 
of the dispossessed, of the people scattered all over the 
face of the changing twentieth century, who no longer 
have a place they feel at home in. 

In Richmond or Salisbury she would have joined some 
women’s club, made cakes and visited the sick. In Bohinj, 
in a world that had renounced all the tiny, comfortable 
values she lived by - the vicar’s tea, the new pic plate, the 
conjugal kiss at half-past five— she simply fluttered from 
pillar to post, her bearings lost, her nights uncertain, her 
days a perpetual dream. And the pity was, she knew it. 

‘You see/ she said shyly, ‘for someone like me, who 
am cut off from my old life it is ... it is not only a desert. 
It is. . . well, the important thing (try to understand me) 
is that one no longer knows what is . .. what is considered 
proper out in the world.’ 
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'Proper? 1 Kato asked, 

‘I mean . , . what people are wearing, for instance. 1 
get the American magazines . . . Collier's, you know, and 
Life and The Saturday Evening Lost, but they don’t 
really tell me much. 

‘It’s the little things. One is so out of touch.’ She patted 
Philip’s head and fished in her reticule for a handkerchief 
to wipe his nose. 

Tor example ... a silly detail that’s just come into my 
head. There’s a breakfast food I’ve seen advertised over 
and over again and ... if one doesn’t know these things ... 
well, one is lost.’ 

'But what food is that?’ 

She blushed and fumbled with her gloves in her lap. 
‘I wonder if you’ve ever used it,’ she said. How shyly it 
came out, almost in a whisper. 'It’s called cornflakes,’ 

* 

We saw and heard a great deal of Aspasia during the next 
few weeks, for when she was not cleaning her cottage 
(people were forbidden to enter unless they took off their 
shoes) she was enacting her self-appointed role as the 
policeman of Bohinj, the raiser of Bohinj to the emotional 
and spiritual level of the West. 

She would march from cottage to cottage with Philip 
and Elizabeth, the dog (she had spent a fortnight in 
England once) at her heels. One man had buried a deer’s 
antlers in his garden. 

'Don’t you realise it will attract vermin?’ 

Another wore something akin to a bikini in the lake. 
'You are lowering the whole moral tone of Slovenia,’ she 
told him. 'What will our visitors think of us?’ 

She went to the painter, the happy painter, who lived 
down in a corner where the Savitsa flowed into the lake. 
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‘I want to have a serious talk with you,’ she said. ‘You are 
living here in sin with all kinds of women. What will 
these westerners think?’ 

He had been sitting sorting bait in front of his cottage 
in the sun. ‘All lands of women?’ he asked, looking up. 
‘What do you mean? There’s nobody here but Anna.’ 

‘But that’s exactly what I do mean,’ she cried. ‘It’s 
nothing more or less than . . . than fornication.’ 

‘Aspasia! What a horrid word!’ He clambered slowly 
to his feet and pushed his cap on to the back of his head. 
‘Have yon been peeping through the windows at night?’ 

‘Good heavens, no!’ she blushed, but stood her ground. 

‘Then you must have a wicked imagination,’ he said 
gently, ‘or you wouldn’t think such things.’ 

‘But you do she cried out. 

He shook his head and, sitting down again, went back 
to work at his bucket of bait. ‘No, Aspasia dear,’ he said 
sadly. ‘There’s nothing sinful about it. Anna and I live here 
like two little birds in a nest.’ 

At that moment the girl came out their door, smiling 
into the sun and shading her eyes with one hand to look. 

‘Isn’t it true, Anna?’ he called. 

But she, not realising what it had all been about, only 
kept smiling with that wonderful joy that poured out of 
her like a living warmth. 

‘Isn’t what true?’ she asked. And then, catching sight of 
their visitor for the first time, ‘Oh, Aspasia,’ she cried, ‘I 
didn’t see you were here. How pretty you look in your 
new hat!’ 


* 


There we were, primitive as aborigines in the depths of 
a wilderness, and found it peopled with distinct and 
articulate souls. Take Davorin Kremzhar, the hunter. 
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I met him at the Zlatorog, where I had been drinking 
an afternoon glass of wine under the trees. And there he 
sat with three or four of his cronies - a huge accordion in 
his lap - a man of perhaps forty or forty-five with a blunt 
spade beard that made him look like some Yankee skipper 
of ninety years ago. And when he picked up the accordion 
to play, which he did every five or ten minutes, he would 
cock his head to one side in pure delight, and his bright 
little eyes would begin twinkling and develop scores of 
tiny wrinkles at their corners. And how he would play . .. 
the whole body rocking and bent into his instrument! 
How he would look at you, casting surreptitious glances 
up over his shoulder to see if you too could feel his utter 
abandonment and joy. 

Like the fisherman at Ribno, he wore an Alpine jacket 
with green facings and huge horn buttons, but his real 
pride was a waistcoat of doeskin with mountain flowers 
of a dozen shapes and colours embroidered over the pockets. 

‘Gospod Kremzhar/1 said, 'you can do me a great kind¬ 
ness if you will, Come home and have supper with us and 
play the accordion for my gilds.’ 

He looked up. ‘Supper?’ he cried. ‘Now, that is kind 
of you. And what do you have for supper?’ 

‘Bacon and eggs,’ I said. 

‘By St Stefan,’ he said softly, and leaned towards me. 
‘Wouldn’t it be better to eat venison?’ 

He fetched it out of the hotel where they were keeping 
it for him in the refrigerator. I bought a flagon of wine to 
go with it. We hoisted the accordion on to his shoulder, 
the venison on to mine, and off we went in the twilight 
across the Savitsa past the happy girl, past what we called 
the cottage of the courteous child, past the old peasant 
who owned the well - the meadows a deep gold, aching 
with dusky colour, and the hills around us like living 
purple walls. 
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Then he began to play as we walked, and we broke, 
playing, through the bushes into our clearing where the 
girls were already busy round our fire. 

‘Sue! 1 I called. ‘Pam! Kate! I’ve brought the Pied 
Piper.’ So they came running to see. 

What’s to tell? Plow we sat round our table in the 
gathering dusk and drank red wine, how we took it in 
turns to turn the spit and the fat dripped hissing into the 
fire and the whole glade became filled with the smell of 
roasting, how Kremzhar played, the girls sitting round him 
in a ring, how Milosh came and Paul, two Serbs, fierce, 
soft-eyed men wc had met on the lake, and how they sang 
Partisan songs - now harsh and primitive, now hardly 
above a whisper, the voices melting away with { Tito } Tito , 
Tito .,. nets lovarich, Tito ,'Tito / 

‘Ida, that old Tito/ Milosh says dreamily, and rocks his 
head from side to side. I’ve seen him sleep on a stone as 
sound as you and I in a feather bed/ 

‘Shall I tell you a story?’ Paul cries out. ETe sits with his 
arms round his knees, a huge, laughingman with a bayonet 
slash across one check. ‘It’s about Milosh here/ 

‘Oh, for God’s sake shut up/ Milosh says - not, however, 
without a certain pride. He lies down and looks up at the 
stars through the branches overhead. 

‘You think he talks all the time/ Paul says, and motions 
us to draw a little nearer. ‘But it didn’t use to be that way, 
eh, Milosh? You’d say, “Pley there! Good morning, you 
old cow/’ “What’s good/’ he’d tell you with a face like 
a sour plum. “There hasn’t been any fighting in two days.” 

‘Well, it was in the third offensive down in Bosnia they 
captured him, the Germans, and hiked him off to a camp 
somewhere in France. But he got out.’ 

‘Oh, stow it/ Milosh whispers, for now he begins really 
to be embarrassed. 

‘Be damned if I will. You talk too much. Listen, he was 
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a silent one in those days, only one thought in his head. 
To fight Germans. It was the winter of ’44 . . . plenty of 
snow, and there he was a thousand miles from Yugoslavia 
in nothing but the clothes he had on. Not a penny in his 
pocket. No tongue in his head, so what’s he do? He kills 
a German officer, takes his pistol, steals a bit of bread 
some place and like the damn fool he is, starts to walk 
home. 

‘Into Switzerland and out again, and they knew how 
to guard the border too. Into Italy - out again. All the 
way down into Serbia, a thousand miles. Two and a half 
months it took him. Of course, he didn’t have to talk, and 
that was the main thing. 

‘Well, he got into a place called Struganik late one 
night. That’s where he lived. Not a light showing any¬ 
where, but he knew where the old folks hid their door- 
key, so he fetched it down from under the eaves and in 
he goes. 

‘Now, you’d think that was a time to talk, eh? There 
lies his mother snoring away on the stove, and mind you, 
he’d been gone almost a year. But does he wake her up? 
No. Does he say anything? No. The big ox has only one 
idea in his head, to get back to the Partisans. So what does 
he do? He finds a bit of bread and salami, sits down, and 
begins to unload his pistol while he eats.’ 

‘Damn good salami,’ Milosh murmurs to himself. 

Paul winks at us. ‘Well, it was dark,’ he says, ‘and not 
having eyes like an owl he can’t see what he’s doing. A 
cartridge gets jammed in the chamber. He gives it a clout 
with his fist and the gun goes off.’ 

Even Milosh, at the memory, begins chuckling to him¬ 
self on the grass. 

‘Well,’ Paul says after a moment, and his whole, broad 
face is shining by now. ‘Of course the old woman jumps 
up as though she’s been shot. 
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‘ “Who’s there? ” she calls out. All she can sec is a shadow 
at the table. “Who's there?” 

"So what does he do? Does he say, “It’s me, Milosh?” 
Does he go to her and say, “It’s Milosh, your son”? No. 
He sits there hacking away at the salami. “Na na, mother,” 
he says after a while. “Don't make so much noise. Do you 
want the Germans in on us?”' 

* 

And the darkness falls. The moon rises slowly out over the 
water a hundred yards away, and far in the distance wc 
can hear couples calling to each other in their boats. 

Wc have another song. Then Krcmzhar makes a trip to 
the fire and pronounces the venison done* Kato is already 
mixing our salad (she is fabulous at salads), and we fill the 
glasses again. 

Then at last up comes the supper, piled like veritable 
mountains on our plates. We set to work on it. We finish 
it “ all, all, down to the knuckles and joints and the 
marrow in the bones. 

And the moon rises higher and higher. The girls, hardly 
able to move for fullness, lie on the grass saying ‘Please 
let us sleep here. Do we have to go to bed while you're 
still talking?’ 

So - slowly, very slowly, Kremzhar lifts his instrument 
into his lap, 

‘Little frogs,' he says softly, and with one crooked finger 
beckons them towards him. ‘Little frogs, listen. I am going 
to play you a lullaby my grandmother used to sing me up 
in the hills.' 
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CHAPTER IX 


Njglo the ZJatorog on the river bank stood two or three 
larger houses half hidden behind the trees, and one of 
these had a sign nailed up in front of it. Vhod ni 
Dovoljen ! Entrance prohibited. 

‘Who lives there?’ I asked one day. We were walking 
past with a timid little man - call him Drago - striding 
along between us. We never saw him again but twice in 
our lives. 

‘For God’s sake, hush! ’ he whispered, and glanced round 
over his shoulder. Then, when we were well away, ‘Party 
headquarters,’ lie said. ‘It’s best not to be seen hanging 
about there on the road.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ Kato cried and made as though to turn 
back, but at this our little man became so unashamedly 
agitated that she forbore to go on with it. 

‘It’s all very well for you,’ he continued when we had 
got out on to the meadow. ‘You don’t have to live here. 
You don’t go to sleep every night, wondering if you’ll 
be arrested before morning.’ 

We made no reply. But all the old doubts came back 
into mind, the stories we had heard about fear-ridden 
people, the prisons, the tortures ... 

‘And I’ll tell you this much,’ he added, ‘If we had a free 
election tomorrow, Tito would be lucky to get two per 
cent of the votes.’ 
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'Surely that’s going too far. 1 

Too far? Is it too far? You’re children, both of you. 
You come to Yugoslavia, and they sing to you and fill you 
full of slivovitz. The sun shines and the hills arc beautiful 
and you swallow it all like babies. But go talk to the 
peasants. Go talk to the workers and ask how they feel. 
Ask how they manage to live on six thousand dinars a 
month - seven or eight pounds. 1 

‘How do you do it?’ I asked. 

‘Me? I make radio parts in a factory from six to two in 
the afternoon. Then I go to work in a restaurant till ten 
o’clock at night, And what happens? Somebody com¬ 
plains. He asks for more money. But the place is riddled 
with ukda, the secret police, and compared to them the 
Tsarist and Nazi police were a pack of old women. Every 
word you say is taken down - every step you take - and 
then some night they’ve got enough and - paff! - there’s 
an end to your freedom, and your fine ideas about social 
equality.’ 

‘But surely . . 

Tito’s the best of the lot. I’ll say that much. But keep 
your eyes open,’ He turned from one to the other of us. 
‘And for God’s sake,’ he whispered, ‘go back and tell your 
people the truth. It’s not all as pretty as it looks.’ 

* 

Every time we passed the sign after that it rankled, Vhod 
ni Dovoljen ! 

We would see the inhabitants of the house out playing 
ping-pong on the lawn, or gardening, or strumming a 
guitar, and even those innocent occupations became an 
affront - a challenge. 

‘Drago,’ we said to our little man when we saw him next, 
‘let’s steal it.’ 
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It was night, and we were on our way back to camp 
from the Zlatorog. 

‘Are you out of your minds?’ he whispered. 

‘So you’re afraid.’ 

He drew himself up between us. ‘I am a Yugoslav,’ he 
said angrily. 

‘Then are you with us?’ 

‘No, it’s too big a risk.’ 

By now we were whispering under the trees. The 
Savitsa rushed behind us. At the house a light or two shone 
at an upper window. Everything else lay still. 

Td like to take it home with me,’ Kato said, ‘and put it 
up on the bathroom door.’ 

‘You would like it too, Madame? You really would?’ 

Wistfully she nodded, and for the first time a kind of 
doubt passed over his face. 

Suddenly he drew a long breath. ‘Madame shall have it,’ 
he said, and before either of us could take a step he had 
slipped away and tiptoed across the road-his shoes 
squeaked fearfully - up on to the grass on the other side, 
and began tugging with all his might at the sign. 

But the nails holding it had rusted into the tree, and they 
squealed when he pulled at them. Ten or twelve steps 
away a window was flung open in the house. 

‘Who’s there?’ somebody called. 

Silence. Drago had flattened himself against the tree 
trunk, trying to blend his shadow in with its own. Back 
at the dark verge of the road our own hearts began beating 
more loudly. 

Then, as though whoever it was had reassured himself, 
the window was pulled shut again. We heard one 
terrifying wrench at the nails and a moment later the 
sound of Drago’s shoes squeaking towards us under the 
branches. 

‘Here,’ he whispered proudly, handed the sign to Kato 
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with an abrupt little bow, and we walked off together 
across the fields. 

He went between us, head high, and when we par Led 
he did not even wish us good night, simply nodded, shook 
hands with great formality and slipped off into the dark. 

It was days before we found out what he had done after 
he left us. He had gone home, confessed the crime to his 
wife, and they had sat up until four or five in the morning, 
dreading every moment lest they hear a knock at the door. 
At first light they had gathered their belongings into ruck¬ 
sacks and without a word to anyone, trudged off ten 
miles to Bistritsa to catch a train. He never dared show 
himself at Bohinj again. 

That same morning I was at work in the cottage and 
the others were out building a fire for lunch when two 
policemen came cycling towards us across the fields. 

‘Psstl Look,’ Kato said softly through the window. But 
all they did was ask to see our passport, chat amiably 
a minute about nothing at all and then cycle off as peace¬ 
ably as they had come. 

It was days before we found out what they had really 
wanted. 


~k 

But how many stories there are, stories that had nothing 
to do with politics. The last days at Bohinj were so full of 
work (the novel was rapidly coming to an end) - of ideas, 
of talk, of discovery that it is quite impossible to set it all 
down in any orderly sequence. 

There were the Dutch who came by busloads, stopped 
to see the source of the Sava, swarmed into the Zlatorog, 
and spent a whole rainy afternoon singing Dutch songs to 
the Yugoslavs, 

And the Welshmen came - a band of mountaineers, who 



danced for ns in their climbing boots - all very still, the 
music hardly a tinkle on the piano, and the clumsy little 
figures, all roughness sloughed away, stepping and swing¬ 
ing like marionettes - so softly, with such a gentle patter 
of feet that when they had finished a veritable storm of 
applause broke out from the Yugoslavs standing around 
in the corners of the room. 

The Kreks came with Hubad, the conductor, and took 
a cottage a mile or so away, and after work was done in the 
afternoon we would go boating on the lake or tramping 
into the hills. At twilight we would meet for a glass of 
wine at the Zlatorog and chatter and chew ideas till 
evening came - the great walrus of a Hubad bent forward 
with fists on his knees, Krek bursting with interjections, 
and Yelka, his wife always back in her corner - always 
quiet, always listening, following with her eyes as the talk 
flew back and forth. And then at nine or ten at night our 
schnitzels would come and our salad and a fresh carafe of 
wine, and some little band of peasants would start singing 
to themselves off at the other end of the room. 

Then - later - the walking home across those undulant 
fields at night, with the vast cliff face in front of us, scin¬ 
tillating, cold and clear, its shadows and pale highlights far 
above us like the face of the old moon. 

One by one like falling stars the days went by. Talk, 
music, the cold lake at dawn with mist like a snowfield 
hanging in mid-air above it - wood-walks under the trunks 
of enormous trees, wild thyme and violets - expressionless 
faces of workmen on the roads, leaning on their picks to 
watch us pass, villages we drove through on our trips 
to Bled, corn that grew as high as a man’s head in the 
valley bottoms, sunlight that crept into every chink of our 
beings and, drifting through the bars of my windows, 
formed a highway on my desk where I worked in the cool 
cabin - the gentle rain that fell now and then at the nub 
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end of the afternoon, rustling through the leaves above our 
roof, the argument, the music and laughter, the stream of 
visitors - and in the midst of all this the last pages of a 
novel taking shape, when writing becomes a joy, when 
after the endless pruning and rearranging the story begins 
to cast shadows, sharper and more distinct, and the people 
in the house you have built them, acquire a life of their 
own. 

And then? Then one afternoon we found out why the 
police had come. 



CHAPTER X 


It was a warm, lazy Sunday. We had grilled steaks over 
the open fire and eaten them at our table under the trees. 
Out on the lake we could hear a party of young people 
boating, singing to themselves. In the silence, the distant 
clanking of oarlocks, the voices soft and sweet. 

‘I wish we could sing to them one of the girls said. ‘One 
of our own songs I mean, like Annie Laurie or John 
Brown's Body . 1 

‘Who was John Brown? 1 Susanna asked. 

We were lying on the grass by then, under our apple 
tree for shade, and a few feet away the ramshackle stone 
bam which went with the cottage, and beyond that a fence 
of rough timber separating us from the brush. If you 
looked up between the branches you could see the hills 
rising - like the Blue Ridge of Virginia. 

‘Who was John Brown?’ 

So I sat there, leaning against our cottage wall in the 
shade and began telling them about Osawatomie and the 
underground railway and Harper’s Ferry, and how in the 
end they had ridden John Brown out from Charlestown 
jail to be hanged and he had kept looking at the hills and 
the rust-red autumn fields, but all he had said was, ‘It sure 
is a beautiful country.’ Or words like those. 

Pamela began humming to herself. l John Brown's Body 
lies amouldering , , .’ 
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Everywhere in the tall grass you could hear the buzz 
of insects, and then a little wind would come, riffling the 
leaves overhead, so I told them about Jeff Davis like a 
lemon on a pear tree, sitting in Richmond, and the terrible, 
long battles of Shiloh and the Wilderness, and at last, 
Appomattox, and Lee coming up to the white clapboard 
house to offer his sword. (Could his men keep their horses 
for the ploughing?) Then, a little while after, Lincoln 
taking the last ride of his life one night to see a silly play 
called Our American Cousin. 

Probably it was the still, hot day that did it, or the 
rustling of the grass. Probably it brought back to my mind 
the half-forgotten afternoon when I, too, had lain under 
an apple tree by Chickamauga Creek and heard an old man 
say, ‘Yes, they come up that very road to attack General 
Thomas on the left. I seen 'em.’ And I, too, had imagined 
the trample of horses and seen the ghostly, dust-grey 
column riding. 

Tour great-great grandfather fought at Chickamauga, 1 
I said to the girls. So we talked for a while about Yankees, 
and it proved something of a shock to look up at last and 
find we weren’t in the Blue Ridge, but in Yugoslavia at the 
lip of the Balkans - ninety years later and in a different 
world. 

By then it was almost four o’clock and Susanna said, ‘Do 
you know what I’d like more than anything else in the 
world? An enormous piece of chocolate cake and a glass 
of cold milk. 1 

'All right,’ I said. 'Come on up to the hotel and we’ll 
have one.’ 

So we carried our dishes down to the lake for the fish 
to nibble them and went off across our Savitsa, clear as the 
pool at Hierapolis, our lovely, green, translucent Savitsa 
that winds between the trees. 

But to our astonishment we found a small crowd 



gathered in front of the hotel (we could see it even from 
the footbridge), a dozen or so motor-cycles drawn up 
under the trees, policemen at the roadside and a black Rolls 
Royce convertible under the portico. 

‘What is it?’ I asked a man in khaki uniform. 

‘Tito! ’ he said, and smiled proudly, ‘Tito is here. 1 

Up forward near the car, an escort, burly, crop-headed 
Serbs with Tartar eyes, fiddling over their motor-cycles. 
Behind them a little group of army officers gossiping with 
members of the crowd. 

And I remembered in every restaurant and railway 
station, the photographs, the hundred stories. 

There he was on the street, all by himself. c Marshal Tit of" 
1 said y C I want to talk to you. I have a complaint to make? 

He was fust coming out the door and I pushed right 
through the police guard . ‘It's my cousinf l said . ‘He's 
in prison , simply for saying a few words? That was in 
when the Russians were still here. 

£ And what happened? 5 (Surely he could not be that 
easily approachable.) 

Well, after a while he took my name. 

And then? What about your cousin? 

Why , they let him out. What else could they do? 

You ought to see what they could have done in Prague . 

* 

How long was he going to be here? Nobody knew. He 
had simply driven up on a private visit and gone in for an 
afternoon coffee. He might come out any moment. He 
might stay for hours. So they waited, the motor-cyclists 
and the occasional policeman, the children playing, the 
hikers with rucksacks and hobnailed boots. 

And suddenly I had an idea. I edged my way through 
to the officer with the largest number of stars on his 
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shoulders. ‘Do you speak English? Spree hen Sie dents ch? 
Always the English first, to avoid misunderstandings. ‘1 
am here to write a book about Yugoslavia. Do you think 
I could get in for a word with the Marshal’s adjutant?’ 

People come crowding around us, pulling at cigarettes. 
The officer shrugs his shoulders. ‘The adjutant’s having 
coffee with him,’ he says, ‘and they’re not letting so much 
as a fly inside that door.’ 

So back I go to my position in the crowd. Everybody 
has a camera in his hands. Near the road a party of French 
tourists stand clustered round a little blue Renault. At 
the kitchen door waitresses hover like magpies in black 
uniforms and white aprons. And then - there was so much 
talk and movement you hardly noticed - a tall man came 
out of the main entrance, an enormous, yellow-haired giant 
in grey gabardine, and stood for a moment looking out 
over the many heads. He was bored. He was monu¬ 
mentally, gigantically bored. 

‘There,’ said Kato at my elbow, ‘is the man who can 
take you to Tito.’ 

Take me to Tito indeed. The more I thought of it the 
more ridiculous it sounded. Had I not already seen Dr 
Gorets of Turistichki savez down in Ljubljana? 

‘An interview with Tito? Oh, I’m afraid it would 
be very difficult. Surely you realise what a busy man 
he is.’ 

But nevertheless, realising that I had nothing to lose, 
after a time I edged my way through the crowd again and 
passed the barrier of policemen. Tall gabardine was talking 
to a plump little fellow in a brown jacket, a man who with 
his pink, innocent cheeks and open collar might have been 
a baker’s boy on a Sunday outing. 

‘Excuse me,’ I said. ‘Do you speak English? Sprechen 
Sie detitschF 

Gabardine took a puff at his Tito pipe and turned to 
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look down in my direction. 1 am reasonably tall, but he 
was half a head taller. ‘Yes, 1 he said softly. ‘I speak English. 
What do you want?’ 

So I started my story all over again - that I quite under¬ 
stood there was no hope of talking to Marshal Tito here, 
but that if I might see his adjutant and make an appoint¬ 
ment . . . 

He listened in a boredom almost heroic. It silenced even 
the people standing inquisitively around us. 

‘You can make application through the foreign office, 
he interrupted lazily and gazed down at me from under 
half-dosed eyelids, still puffing the little pipe. 

Twenty steps away I could see Kato and the girls, jump¬ 
ing for very excitement, holding their fingers crossed to 
wish me luck. 

‘Look here, 1 1 said, ‘the foreign office - that’s a journal¬ 
ist’s job. He has his newspaper or his agency behind him. 
But I have no connections. I write novels, and I’d like to 
meet Tito purely as an individual.’ 

The sun was slanting down between the trees by now, 
and I noticed that people with cameras were beginning to 
glance nervously up at the fading light. 

‘So you’re not a journalist,’ gabardine said, and offered 
me a 'cigarette. ‘That’s good. We have had plenty of 
journalists.’ 

‘No, a novelist.’ 

By now he on one side and brown jacket on the other 
were watching me narrowly. Had I any credentials? 

‘No.’ 

Had I written anything yet about Yugoslavia? 

No, not a word. 

For a moment longer he peered down at me. ‘Well, 111 
see what I can do,’ he said finally and sauntered back 
through the police cordon into the hotel. 

The cheerful little man and I were left by ourselves. He 
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had cheeks as round and red as apples and one of those 
guileless faces that puts you immediately at your ease. 

'Who is the man in the grey suit?’ I asked. 

'Him? 7 He laughed. 'Don’t you know? That’s General 
Zhezhclj, the chief of Tito’s guard.’ 

'And you?’ I went on. 'I don’t think I’ve ever seen you 
here in Bohinj.’ 

A smile, a deprecatory shrug. ‘No, I don’t imagine you 
have. My name is Vanjo.’ 

So we shook hands. ‘What kind of novels do you write?’ 
he asked amiably, ‘Love stories?’ 

Imperceptibly, as more passers-by kept being drawn 
into its orbit, the throng grew. The police began having 
a little more trouble holding them back, but it was all done 
very politely with a soft T rosim! Promt!’ as they walked 
along, motioning the overly curious away from the car. 
I caught a glimpse of Kato and the girls still watching - 
four red cardigans amid the browns and greys. 

And then all at once General Zhezhclj slipped up 
behind me and dropped a hand on my shoulder. ‘Do you 
have a car?’ he asked. ‘Could you find the Avay to Brdo? 1 

‘Brdo?’ I had never heard of it. It might have been a 
village on the moon for all I knew. 

‘Come to Brdo at seven o’clock in the morning, day after 
tomorrow, 7 he said, ‘It’s near Kranj. 7 

Kranj, I knew, was about forty miles off, on the 
Ljubljana road. 

‘And what do I do when I get there? 7 

‘Look for me. 7 

‘But where do I find you? 7 

‘Oh, that’s easy,’ Vanjo broke in. Til meet you myself. 
Hotel Europa, seven o’clock in the morning.* 

‘Seven o’clock.’ f 

There was an indefinable murmur in the crowd. Some¬ 
where a signal had been given, and up forward the motor- 
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cycle troops in their leather jackets had begun running to 
their machines, hurriedly helping each other on with 
crash helmets. Twenty feet away the girls in those red 
cardigans of theirs were positively jumping for excitement. 

'General Zhezheij, 7 I cried. 'May I bring my daughters? 1 

‘Daughters!’ He pulled the pipe out of his mouth and 
looked down at me. ‘In heaven’s name, why daughters?’ 

‘Because . . I hunted desperately for a reason, and said 
the first thing that came into my head. ‘Because I think 
my countrymen would be interested to know that three 
little girls can go in to see the Communist ogre and come 
out alive.’ 

He stared at me in bewilderment. Then abruptly he 
burst out laughing, and so did Vanjo. ‘Very well,’ he said, 
‘I’ll ask him and see what he says.’ 

Up near the door, people had started applauding. The 
General turned and made for the hotel. Even little Vanjo 
vanished somewhere amid the craning heads, so I made my 
way through to the red sweaters. 

‘You had him laughing,’ Pamela cried out, and she could 
hardly make herself heard above the noise. ‘You had him 
laughing. Is it all right?’ 

‘Tuesday,’ I shouted. ‘Seven o’clock in a place called 
Brdo.’ 

More and more motor-cycles burst into life. People were 
jumping up all round us to catch a glimpse over the inter¬ 
vening heads. Somebody in uniform ran and opened the 
door of the Rolls, and suddenly there came Tito, his wife 
beside him, hurrying down through the lane the police 
kept open for him from the veranda. Zhezhelj strode along 
on the near side, talking. 

‘What about us ?’ Sue cried. ‘May we go too?’ 

Then Tito was in the car. Zhezhelj ran round to get in 
beside the driver and, with one foot on the running board, 
turned and spotted us. 
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‘Wife and daughters,’ he shouted, and pointed to Tito 
in the back seat. 

The motor-cycles were roaring like an artillery barrage. 

4 Prosim! Prosim! from the police. 

‘Wife and daughters,’ Zhczhelj repeated, and then with 
a final wave he was in, had slammed the door, and they 
were away. 

It had been as easy as that. 




rshal Tito 




CHAPTER XI 


This was no peasant singing' in the twilight. This was 
serious business, so we drove to Kranj on Monday night 
and hunted the road to Brdo. 

‘Straight on . . . four kilometres,’ said the old peasant 
pulling his cart. 

But it began to grow dark. The road was narrow and 
looked as though it led nowhere at all, 

‘Brdo?’ It was an old woman leading an ox. ‘Brdo? Turn 
at the first house on the left.’ 

First house on the left. We smiled to ourselves. ‘What 
a marvellous title for a chapter!’ Kato said. 

It seemed endless, that road - no lights even in the 
distance - only the gloomy hills far ahead. Then, a few 
hundred yards farther on we made out two iron gates, a 
drive off to the left and an armed sentry, motionless in the 
glare of our headlights. 

So I pulled up, climbed out and went over to talk to 
him. 

‘Brdo? Yes, this is Brdo - the palace of Brdo.’ 

Back in the car Kato burst out laughing. 

‘The Hotel Europa? That’s in Kranj. You have to turn 
here and go back.’ 

So, feeling rather foolish at having thought Brdo to be 
a village, we drove back to Kranj - past the bullocks and 
the old peasants-to the strucco housefronts with their 
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crazy gables, like a sentimental stage setting, pale and life¬ 
less in the bright lights hung in the centre of the roadway. 

It was a dreary place, the Europa, with a bare lobby 
and a reception desk set in a huge glass cage near the 
stairs. 

No, they were full up - and no other hotel in the town. 

Well then, perhaps if we could see Mr Vanjo (I had 
got it into my head that he was the manager of the hotel) 
he might be able to arrange something for us. 

But at the mention of that name a hush came over the 
lobby. The voices behind me died away. The receptionist 
rose and stared at me over his spectacles, and up some¬ 
where in the shadows a clock ticked overloudly on the 
wall. 

‘You want to see Mr Vanjo? You arc a friend of Mr 
Vanjo?’ the man asked softly. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ I said, c we have an appointment 
to meet him tomorrow morning.’ 

£ You are a friend of Mr Vanjo?’ he repeated. Abruptly 
he sat down and began leafing through a notebook lying 
on his desk. 

I turned to look round behind me. There stood a 
waitress, listening. Three or four idlers lounged in the 
door to the cafe, hands in their pockets, eyes fixed on me 
at the desk. As soon as they saw me turn, however, they 
looked away. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I said to the man in the cage. ‘Wc 
may have misunderstood each other. I don’t know Mr 
Vanjo. He’s not really a friend of mine. Who is he?’ 

Without even glancing up he kept thumbing through 
the book. ‘I’m trying to find you a room in a private 
house,’ he said. 

So I went out to tell Kato and the girls who had been 
waiting for me in the car. At the door I felt a hand touch 
my arm. 
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‘You really don’t know Vanjo?’ asked a voice in my ear. 
It was a sly, seedy little man. ‘I thought everybody knew 
Vanjo,’ he said softly. ‘He’s the head of the Secret Police. 1 

* 

A middle-aged woman in black came for us in the 
restaurant. She had a room for us. Would we follow her, 
please? She was hollow-eyed, pale, and breathed heavily as 
she stood waiting for us to finish our supper. Then, with 
the girls, by now very tired but too excited to keep still, 
we walked out beside her along the silent streets, past the 
square with its shuttered newspaper kiosks, past the Town 
Hall, like a backwater of baroque with plaster chipping 
off its walls, and at last down a narrow alley where she 
fumbled for several minutes with a bundle of keys before 
she could find the one she wanted. 

Neither in the courtyard nor on the rickety stairs was 
there any electricity, and we had to feel our way up by 
the help of an occasional lighted match. It was Kranjska 
Gora all over again, except that this time our hostess had 
only a single room (she, herself, slept in the passage) and 
one enormous bed. 

And this we looked at in some dismay until she came in 
after us, arms heaped with bedding and blankets, some of 
which she spread on a sort of chaise-longue in the corner, 
the rest of which went to make up a cot in a rather rickety 
chest of drawers. 

Wc put Catherine in that. 

‘Girls,’ we said, ‘this is an adventure. That’s what you 
wanted, isn’t it? 1 

‘I suppose so,’ Sue muttered. 

‘Well, you’ll simply have to take it as it comes.’ 

As for us, when we had seen them established and our 
landlady had given us her vehement assurance that she 
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would watch over them, we sallied forth into the streets to 
see what Kranj could offer. 

And Kranj looked - I have to repeat it, the impression 
was so strong - Kranj looked utterly unreal, like so 
many canvas stage flats stuck on a heath with only the 
cold and brilliant lighting to lend shadow and the illusion 
of actuality to cornice and fretwork. An old man leaned 
in a pool of darkness under an archway, lighting a cigarette. 
Even after he had lighted it, however, he never stirred, 
but stood quite motionless, quite silent, awaiting some 
shadowy second act. We passed the open door of a cafe, 
but nobody was there except a waiter reading a newspaper 
over the bar. The main square lay deserted, and then, 
coming round a corner, I felt a hand suddenly touch my 
arm. 

; Daj mi zhigdnico Give me a match. 

It was a little, ragged workman with a two-day beard 
on his chin. He took the box I offered, but for a long time 
kept rocking back and forth on his feet, too drunk to open 
it. So I did it for him. 

£ HvctlctP he muttered and then, looking up confusedly 
and trying to focus us with his eyes, ‘Foreigners?’ 

I nodded. 

‘Go home,’ he said thickly. ‘You people don’t know 
when you’re well off.’ 

I glanced up and down the street, but there was nobody 
else in sight. ‘Is it as bad as all that?’ 

For a moment he made no reply. I began to think he 
had not heard me, for without even looking in our direc¬ 
tion, he kept rocking slowly back and forth on his 
heels. 

‘Do you mind if I tell you?’ he asked finally. ‘Are you 
sure I’m not disturbing you?’ 

From round a nearby corner a man and woman came 
staggering, arm in arm. Not twenty paces away the man 
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sank down abruptly on to the curb, and in spite of his 
companion’s efforts to pull him to his feet, dropped his 
chin on to his knees and began to sing. 

She started to expostulate. 'Come on, Willy. Come on, 
it’s late.’ 

But he shook himself free and went on singing in a low, 
maudlin monotone. 

‘It’s this way,’ our workman said. £ It really begins a long 
time ago. I was twelve, you see, and they apprenticed me 
to a baker. But my stepmother..He hesitated a moment, 
fumbling for words as though he had lost the train of his 
own thought. ‘She was a devil, you see, and I ran away. 
Used to beat the skin off me.’ 

He glanced up. ‘You’re sure you want me to tell you?’ 

‘Go on,’ I said. 

‘Oh, it was good. I remember it so dearly. Trieste, 
Munich, London. Thirty-five years ago, but wherever I 
went I got work ... in a bakery, in a shipyard, every¬ 
place. Then, in Paris . . 

He had actually begun smiling to himself as he swayed. 
Kraaj was a thousand miles away. 

‘In Paris,’ he said softly, ‘I got married. She had little 
feet, such little, pretty feet (I remember so well), and she 
liked me to warm them.’ Again he paused for a moment. 
‘It only lasted a few months, to be sure, because she ran 
away. But never mind. It’s all over now, and the main 
thing was I had money. I worked all the time.’ Suddenly 
he looked up. ‘Do you know something?’ he asked. ‘When 
I lived in Paris I had a bicycle. Everybody had a bicycle.’ 

‘And what happened then?’ 

Once more the uncertain pause. He knit his brows, 
glancing away momentarily, as though to drop back into 
reality were more than he could easily bear. 

‘Then?’ he asked slowly. ‘Then I came home. I was 
proud. I was going to show them.’ A curious excitement 
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took hold of him. He reached up convulsively and caught 
hold of the lapels of my coat. ‘But it’s a prison/ he cried, 
and kept peering up to see if I understood. ‘You can’t live 
on your work. You don’t get enough wages to buy shoes. 
I’m in a factory from six to two. Then in a cafe ... three to 
eleven.’ His voice rose. ‘They call this Communism. They 
can keep it. I want to go away — any place — Germany, 
France. Any place.’ 

‘Why don’t yon?’ I asked. ‘People do get out.’ 

He looked at Ivato, then over at me, let go his hold and 
sank back wearily against the wall. ‘Because I’m fifty- 
two/ he muttered, and then, glancing up once more out 
of those grimy, terrified eyes, ‘Because I’m fifty-two/ he 
repeated more softly. 

Twenty or thirty steps away the drunkard was still 
singing, his wife still trying to pull him to his feet. 

‘Give me another match/ our little workman said. ‘My 
cigarette’s gone out.’ 


★ 

Twice more that night on the way to our lodgings we 
were stopped by loiterers, rootless, drunk, and looking for 
somebody to whom they could pour out their hearts. 

‘Excuse me. Are you foreigners?’ 

But we shook them off and Kranj became - not so much 
disturbing as more and more nightmarish between those 
pale, unreal walls. 

The cafe proprietor still sat reading his paper. The old 
man in the pool of shadow still stood idly pulling at a 
cigarette. Like Mrs Stefanovich, here again was some¬ 
thing typically Slovenian. Elsewhere in Yugoslavia we 
found poverty-but tears, never. Kranj and Bohinj and 
Ljubljana were all alike in having been parts of a prosper¬ 
ous Austrian Empire. But the Slovenes had been buffered 
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by political necessity into living on the economic level 
of Serbs who were building a nation. And they didn't 
like it. 

We stumbled through the courtyard and up our stairs 
to find the girls still wide awake. 

£ Oh, thank heaven you’re back,’ Susanna cried. ‘The 
woman was here. She said you told her to look after us, so 
she kept sitting on my bed and talking . 5 

‘Well, she only meant to be kind.’ 

‘No, she had us all crying,’ Pamela interrupted. ‘She 
kept talking German, and I couldn’t really understand 
much except that her husband was drowned in the 
Danube.’ 

We sat down. The bright, unshaded bulb hung by its 
cord from the ceiling overhead. Catherine began sobbing 
into her pillow in the chest of drawers, and it«was half¬ 
past twelve. 
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CHAPTER XII 


At ten minutes to seven we were back in the hotel for 
breakfast, just starting the second cup of coffee when the 
proprietor came running in. 

‘Please,’ he cried, ‘Please finish and come quickly. Mr 
Vanjo is here.’ 

And down we trooped into the lobby. Out in the street 
beside our car, a black Mercedes, a throng of bystanders, 
and in their midst, laughing and deep in conversation with 
two or three men in leather jackets - Vanjo. 

And the beauty of it was we hardly knew him. Only 
two days before I had spent twenty minutes talking to him. 
and now I had to search that crowd as I walked towards 
it, had to glance at face after face before I found him. 

Then, ‘There he is! ’ the girls cried out. ‘There’s Uncle 
Vanya.’ 

Until that moment we had not actually believed he 
would turn up. But when he saw us he came forward and 
shook hands cordially all round. He would go ahead in the 
Mercedes, he said, and lead the way. 

So the burly men climbed in with him. The proprietor 
stood on the steps and waved us off. The crowd watched 
from the pavement. We backed, turned and, with the 
Mercedes already far ahead, swirled up through the square 
out of Kranj and along the narrow gravel road we had 
taken the night before. 
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It was a grey day, threatening rain, but peasants were 
already at work in the fields. ‘Remember , 5 Kato said to the 
girls, £ he’s not Tito. He 5 s Marshal Tito. Hands behind 
your backs - and don't speak unless you're spoken to.’ 

I kept trying to put things into perspective in my head - 
the workmen in shabby coats, the Partisans telling stories, 
the music, the wine, the sunlight, the brown, heavy-limbed 
peasant girls . .. and Tito, himself, who, to us at least, was 
still more a myth than a man. 

History - and in a small sense this is history - can be 
written equally justly with one bias or another. I could 
take as my starting point the poverty-stricken workman - 
or I could take what Tito had once told a visiting delega¬ 
tion of Serbian peasants. 

Tou want to know what Socialism is? It is that people 
should live better. If Socialism is built as some kind of 
abstraction so that people are always hating and making 
each other miserable, then we are building up something 
that is of no use to people. But we are building Socialism 
for man, for people . It must be human, Nothing good can 
be made out of terror. On this point we have parted 
company with the revisionists from the East . 5 

One had to take both. 

Things are bad, bid they are getting better , 

Russia? Never. We are the only people in the world 
who have lived under the Russians and got free. 

The good - and the bad, and we had not seen a tenth 
of it. That morning on the road to Brdo the best was yet 
to come, and we knew it. For us, as for them, things were 
getting better all the time. 


* 

Up ahead the Mercedes slowed down, for we had 
reached the gates. Behind me Catherine kept muttering to 



herself. ‘Not Tito. Marshal Tito. Not Tito. Marshal Tito.’ 
Then we turned with a crunching of gravel into the 
drive. 

Suddenly in the back seat, Pamela’s voice, high-pitched 
with excitement. ‘The soldier saluted. Did you see? He 
saluted us.’ 

The avenue was long and lined with trees. At the far 
end stood the house itself, a broad, rectangular structure 
of pale stucco with a tiled roof and a red-starred flag over 
the entrance, limp in the early morning stillness. 

We were led through to an inner courtyard - colon¬ 
nades on all four sides - and there ushered into a small 
waiting room where the girls sat down more primly than 
I had ever seen them. Out our door, arches opened on to 
a central garden with neat flower borders, red and white, 
and in the middle a fountain splashing softly over the 
flagstone paths. 

Now and then a domestic would appear, carrying broom 
or dustpan along the colonnade, go tiptoeing across the 
garden and disappear again into another part of the build¬ 
ing. Then came a man with a briefcase, a little later a maid 
with a breakfast tray, silent as she could be. Down at the 
far end of our colonnade stood a man in a brown tweed 
jacket and a luxurious black moustache - ostentatiously not 
watching us. Indeed, whenever I walked out towards the 
columns he turned his back. 

‘There’s the secret police,’ ICato whispered. 

* 

Then Catherine had to go to the lavatory. 

‘Good God!’ I said, ‘They may come for ns at any 
moment.’ 

But Kato and I took her dutifully between us and 
walked out on to the colonnade towards the unobtrusive 
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man in the brown coat. At the sound of our first step he 
swung round and came walking to meet us. 

I explained. 

4 Kloset? he asked, smiling. ‘Of course.’ And laying 
hand on Catherine’s shoulder, he marched her off, she, 
mute, afraid to open her mouth, but gazing back at us with 
all the despair of one being led away to be hanged. 

And she got back just in time, for no sooner had she 
reappeared than a group of dark men - the foremost a 
photographer carrying flashlight equipment - came out of 
a door on the opposite side of the garden. A butler stepped 
tiptoeing towards us. 

‘ V oils pctrlez fnmgais , Monsieur? 

L Un pen? 

The girls kept close to us, pale with excitement. 

‘Would you and Madame and the little ones follow me, 
please ? 1 

Sue takes my hand on one side, Pam on the other. 
‘Remember,’ Catherine calls loudly to her sisters, ‘you 
don’t call him Tito. He’s Marshal Tito.’ 

We go up a broad, red-carpeted stairway and turn left 
along a corridor that runs above the colonnades. Antlers 
hang on the rough white walls. Overhead, a magnificently 
decorated ceiling, at the embrasures, mosquito netting, and 
below us the fountain playing over its silent, lushly 
growing garden. 

Then the butler knocked at a door, it opened and I 
caught a glimpse of a large, square room with red draperies 
at the windows and an enormous, lighted chandelier in the 
centre of the ceiling. A heavy-set man came towards us, 
smiling, hand outstretched. Sixty-three years old he was, 
but he looked younger, for he was bronzed and solid as a 
stump. 

A dandy too, as people had told us, for he wore a cream- 
coloured suit of rough linen with no lapels, and white. 



openwork shoes - on his left hand a diamond glittering, 
half the size of a sugar-lump. He looked, in fact, enor¬ 
mously fit, the crisp hair greying (a single lock kept falling- 
over his forehead), the eyes steel-blue, small but set well 
apart. , 

‘Ha! All girls, eh?’ he cried out in English, and shook 
hands with each of us in turn. Behind us near the door, the 
pop of the photographer's flashbulb. 

Could we have a copy of the picture? Of course. The 
photographer was just sidling out, but Tito called him 
back. He bent down, ruffled Catherine's hair, and again 
the light flared and was gone. 

Then suddenly we were alone. A private visit, Zhezhelj 
had said to me. And private, indeed it was. 

The carpet, a deep red, felt soft underfoot, and because 
of the day’s darkness, not only the chandelier, but the wall 
lights were all aglow, sparkling with cut glass against the 
damask curtains and the cream and gold of the tables and 
little chairs. 

‘It’s for visitors/ Tito said casually, and smiled, gesturing 
round towards the furnishings. 

So I made introductions. Would he rather speak English 
or German? 

Oh, no. German. German. He had been to London, 
but . . . And he shrugged. 

Yes, he had travelled a good deal. Had he ever thought 
of going to America? 

At once he became serious. And, leading us away from 
the door, if the American government, he said, considered 
that it would help in any way to end the cold war, he 
would be happy to go. ‘I know a great deal about the 
United States/ he added a moment later. ‘More than you 
think.’ And suddenly, smiling broadly as if only now had 
he finished thinking it out, ‘Yes/ he said, ‘I would enjoy 
such a trip very much.’ 
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We sat down, all of us, round a cream-coloured table 
in the corner. Across the room an immense piano (they say 
Tito plays, not at all badly), a divan or two, a writing 
desk. Behind us a small gilt mirror hung on the wall. 

And, my courage ebbing (for I had never conducted 
an interview before in my life), I recalled - whose was it? 
- the account of some young soldier-to-be of how, in his 
youth, he had met Wellington. How he had dreamed of it 
in advance, planned it, worked the dialogue out in his 
mind! The old Duke would say thus-and-so, attacking. 
He would parry with suitable wit and swiftness, and in a 
moment they would be at it hammer and tongs. 

Then the day had actually come. Pale, his knees knock¬ 
ing, his heart heavy as a stone, he had been led forward. 

‘Good morning, your Grace/ he had stammered 
out. 

‘Good morning,’ the great man had replied, then turned 
to the sideboard and started cutting himself a slice of 
bread and cheese. 

So it had been with us. Even before we had left London 
we had said to ourselves, laughing, ‘Who knows? Maybe 
we’ll even meet Tito. 7 

And now we had. 

We had hardly begun talking, however, when we were 
interrupted, for the butler brought in drinks, Martinis for 
Tito and me, a vermouth for Kato and tomato juice for the 
girls. 

Tito is not a big man, not tall, but -1 must repeat it - 
solid as the side of a cliff. He played with his matchbox, 
sitting between us, bending a little now to one, now to 
another, smoking one cigarette after the other in his little 
Tito pipe. And within a minute or so we were actually 
gossiping - not quite, but almost - as if we had been old 
friends. 

Somewhere in the middle this man came between the 
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two types of Communist leaders - between the impas¬ 
sioned revolutionist like Trotsky and the cold, efficient 
heads of the managerial state like Khrushchev and 
Malenkov. Unlike any of them - except Lenin, perhaps, 
he was loved, and even anti-Communists had told us, ‘Tito? 
He’s different. He’s humane and he has courage. But God 
save Yugoslavia when he dies.’ 

His whole manner of life had changed since the war, he 
told us rather sadly. Even during hostilities he had been 
able occasionally to walk about the streets. Indeed, he still 
tried. But now it was never more than five minutes before 
he was recognised and surrounded by a crowd. 

And, of course, in a sense this kept him apart from 
the country. But nevertheless he got about as much as he 
could. He talked to people. He listened whenever he got 
the chance. 

We had never, Kato remarked, seen any other head of 
a state so easily approachable. Was there not a risk in 
letting anyone get at him? 

He looked at her sideways, smiling. ‘Risk?’ he asked. 
‘You mean of some crazy fool with a pistol? No, I don’t 
think so. And ... as for the heads of other states . . . they 
are, as we know, all irreplaceable. I am not.’ Again he 
looked at her out of the corner of his eye. ‘I am sure you 
have met many people who could do my job better than V 

So we laughed and drank down our drinks and, how I 
can no longer tell, began talking about the Russians. At 
once the smile died out of his eyes and he began to weigh 
his words more carefully. 

Did he think there had really been a change of policy 
since Stalin’s death? 

‘Yes, I believe there has,’ he said after a moment. There 
was the matchbox again, being tapped end over end on the 
table. ‘Politics is not a matter of wish-fulfilment. The 
Stalin policy made them nothing but enemies, and the new 
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people are intelligent men .., experienced men. They had 
no choice.’ 

But could one trust their assurances? 

‘Trust?’ He looked up at me sharply and pulled at the 
little pipe. ‘Trust? That’s a different matter. I trust nothing 
but facts.’ 

‘Khrushchev, however, Bulganin, Mikoyan . .. they are 
a more . . . rational type, are they not? 5 

A long puff at the cigarette, a cautious veiling of the 
eyes, a shrug of the shoulders. ‘Time will tell/ he said 
quietly. 

So, inevitably, we went back on our tracks a bit and 
began asking about Stalin. After all, there were very few 
people in the West who had ever come close to him, and 
what little we knew was a mass of contradictions. Had he 
known him? 

Abruptly his eyes lighted up. ‘Know Stalin?’ he cried. 
‘Very well, indeed.’ Then, turning suddenly to shake a 
finger at me, ‘And I’ll tell you something else. Before he 
died, he came to.know me too.’ 

Again we laughed, for his meaning was perfectly clear. 
Had he not, in spite of Russians in Belgrade and armed 
Cominf orm troops massed on the frontier, taken his people 
out with a single stroke of the pen? 

I remembered a story Kardelj, the Yugoslav vice- 
President, told about a post-war conference with Stalin. 
In the course of conversation someone had mentioned the 
three Benelux countries. 

‘Two, you mean,’ Stalin had interrupted. 

But Kardelj, the Slovene schoolmaster, had held up 
a placating hand. ‘No, comrade,’ he had said. ‘I beg your 
pardon, but there are three.’ 

At this, Stalin had showed a certain annoyance. ‘Didn’t 
you hear me? I said two.’ 

‘No, surely, comrade,’ Kardelj had insisted, and begun 



counting them off on his fingers. That’s why they’re 
called Benelux. Be ~ Belgium. Ne - Netherlands, and Lux 
- Luxembourg.’ 

But he had hardly got the words out before Stalin had 
slapped the flat of his hand down on to the table. ‘Com¬ 
rade,’ he had roared, Svhen I say there are two of a thing, 
there are two, and that’s an end to it.’ 

★ 

The butler knocked again and came in with cakes and 
Turkish coffee, Tito handed the plate round to the girls 
who each took a piece, gulped it down and turned back 
with hungry eyes, but by then we were deep in talk again. 
He had forgotten them. 

Well, just what kind of a man had Stalin been? 

He thought a moment. ‘A raw man,’ he said. ‘There is 
no other way to express it. Ein roher Mann. Do you under¬ 
stand me?’ He frowned, hunting a more apt expression, 
and suddenly, lifting his hand, clenched and taut between 
us, swung round to face me. ‘A raw man,’ he said again. 
He positively spat the words out. ‘An Asiatic. A 
dictator.’ 

‘Dance the gopak,’ he had shouted at Khrushchev, and 
Khrushchev had danced. 

But had he had no sense of humour? We had always 
heard Stalin knew how to laugh. 

‘Humour?’ he cried. ‘Hmph! I suppose so, but not the 
sort you mean. He used to laugh like a cynic.’ 

Outdoors a fine drizzle had begun beating against the 
windows. Dimitrov-had he been murdered? Tito thought 
so. Pan-Slavism - early Russian revolutionaries. Like an 
old campaigner, he leaned back in his chair and turned the 
dead days over in his mind. I stole a glance at the girls 
who, not understanding a word of the German, were 
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nevertheless watching Tito’s expression with all their 
• might* 

And so, presently, we began to talk about Yugoslavia. 
I told him about Ivan and our car. about how we had 
lived in Bohinj - about the drunkards in Kranj. 

'That/ I said, 'is the sort of thing that strikes a foreigner 
most sharply. The baker’s apprentice had a case. How do 
they live on their earnings?’ 

He went back to the matchbox, tapping it end over 
end. Yes, he knew it. He knew it better than I. 

‘But you see/ he said, and turned his chair to face me 
again, 'it’s a more difficult problem than you realise. Wages 
come out of production, and production is low. We 
haven’t the machinery or the trained men to use it. We 
haven’t the factories to put it in or the power stations to 
feed it or the roads to move it on. We are trying to build 
them - and build them at a time when output per man¬ 
hour is still far lower than with you in the West. And 
then , . / He threw up his hands. 4 We have had to borrow 
heavily abroad, and the debts must be paid. We are making 
progress, to be sure. A little while ago we took the iirst 
step and raised the salaries of University teachers. Other 
categories will follow. But there is a long way to go.. . / 

‘You’ve already come a long way/ I broke in, £ I hear it 
on every side.’ 

He went back to the matchbox, turning it end over 
end. ‘You ought to have seen us in ’45/ he said, brooding. 
‘Everything destroyed , , . dams, power lines, railways. 
Come back in three or four years.’ 

I remember a few years ago reading an article in Life 
magazine. The author called it A Day With Tito> or some 
such thing, and the picture that gradually emerged was of 
a gauche Balkan strongman with the mind of an adolescent 
and a delight in new-fangled American gadgets bordering 
on the primitive. 



Nothing could be further from the truth. Tito is quick, 
thoughtful, serious, and gives one continuously an im-' 
pression of great strength. Humour? Yes. But it never 
runs away with him. Gaucherie? Not a trace. Indeed, if 
anything, he possesses a certain elegance (Kato and the 
girls tell me he is handsome), and his sole characteristic 
revealing any unsureness at all is a weakness for clothes. 

In the course of a half hour or so he began to talk with 
animation about the work of rebuilding. We had to go to 
Bosnia. We had to sec Macedonia and find out for our¬ 
selves what they had done. 

I was a novelist, I reminded him, and naturally I had 
been interested to see what Yugoslavia was doing in the 
arts . . . whether or not there was any direction of artists 
by the Party. 

‘None whatsoever,’ he interrupted. ‘How do you 
produce art by direction?’ 

They were doing what they could to foster music and 
painting and poetry. But direction? None. They were 
doing something far better. They had more bookshops in 
Slovenia than in any country of its size in the world. They 
had founded new orchestras. But direction? No. The 
answer was to give a man a fiddle. Give him pencil and 
paper. Give him an outlet for what he produces. And that 
was where the job of any government ended. 

I must understand the primary fact. Yugoslavia had 
never been a nation in the old, accepted sense of the word. 
She was a conglomeration of peoples with different back¬ 
grounds, different histories, different cultural origins. For 
almost a thousand years she* had been fought over, con¬ 
quered and reconquered. Now, for the first time, the 
south Slavs were united, sixteen million of them - but 
with enormous political and economic problems to solve. 
How could they build a literature and an art overnight 
that would stand comparison with that in the West? No, 
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it took time. But it was coming. They were growing - 
towards Communism, towards economic security, and 
above all, they were doing it within a framework of 
respect for individual rights. 

‘And that,’ he said, pointing a finger at me, 'is some-' 
thing many Yugoslavs don’t understand even today. But 
we are building a nation with which both East and West 
will find they can live at peace.’ 

And if there were a war? 

‘I don’t believe in the likelihood of a war, 5 he said. 
‘Everybody knows he would lose by it.’ He spread his 
hands. ‘No, come back in a few years and see for yourself 
what we’ve done.’ 

We stood up to go. There were still a dozen questions 
I wanted to ask, but we had been with him almost an 
hour. 

‘You know,’ I said, ‘as an American, I wonder if there’s 
anything I can say to my countrymen on your behalf.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied as we walked to the door. ‘They are 
a peace-loving people, the Americans. But they must 
recognise that in some other respects we are very different. 
As you travel through the country, you will see how 
different. But I hope they will try to understand us.’ He 
paused a moment as though in thought. ‘And have faith in 
us,’ he added. ‘That’s the main thing.’ 

Gravely he shook hands with all three girls. I saw 
Catherine draw a deep breath to gather courage. Then all 
at once she burst forth. ‘I want to thank you for the cake, 
Marshal Tito.’ And she looked proudly up at her sisters. 

‘Ah ha! ’ he cried, and ruffled her hair. Then, haltingly, 
bending towards her, ‘You - are - most - welcome.’ 

‘It has been very kind of you to see us,’ I said. ‘As a 
matter of fact, I am a little surprised you did. Especially 
as you don’t know anything about us. You don’t even 
know my name.’ 
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He gave me a long, sideward glance and smiled. For 
some reason I thought of Uncle Vanya. 

‘No?’ he asked. 


* 

The photographer was waiting for us down at the foot of 
the long, red-carpeted stairway. If I would give him my 
name and address for the pictures . . . 

Again, our salute from the guard at the door, again the 
long, tree-lined avenue, the gates swinging open at our 
approach, and then once more wc were out on the high¬ 
way amid the ox carts - and in the fields to either side, the 
brown, strong-limbed peasant girls raking hay, and far 
off in the sky towards Kranj, a solitary church spire - 
eighteenth century baroque - and around us this rough, 
untempered land, struggling up out of its middle ages 
towards where the twentieth century is to make it smooth. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


And now the real adventure was to begin* We packed 
up the cottage, shipped the girls down to Rijeka to a 
doctor’s family that had offered to take them in, finished 
the last pages of the novel and, having deposited our mass 
of camping equipment with the Kreks in Ljubljana, headed 
south. 

How to tell it all - how we spent a night at Ribno on 
the way, and there were Ivan and Maria, hi$ wife, and 
pretty Dornska. How they filled the kitchen with good 
odours and even Madame Zorko came to the door to greet 
us, how extra covers were brought for the beds and the 
best wine to the table, how they asked about Tito and 
exclaimed over our photographs, and how we - after six 
weeks of Bohinj, lay in hot tubs and slept between sheets 
and felt like millionaires. How, next morning when it came 
time to leave they all lined up at the kitchen door to have 
their pictures taken, and how Maria wept, apron to her 
eyes, and Ivan - overly gruff - shook hands, and then 
everyone - scullerymaids, cooks, and scrubwomen - did 
the same, coining shyly forward one by one, and how at 
last we drove off to Ljubljana. 

The Kreks had invited a man called Shober up to meet 
us, a lean, dark, quick-talking journalist who knew and 
loved Macedonia like his own garden. 

For hours that evening in their living room he paced 
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back and forth through the cigarette smoke, with the 
bottle of slivovitz getting emptier and emptier between us 
while he talked about Skopje, Serbia, the Bosnian hills. 
We got out our maps and followed those tortuous, Balkan 
roads. We had to stop here . . . and here . . . and here . . . 
the crazy, unfamiliar names - Mavrovi Hanovi, Ivibhevo, 
Lazaropolje. 

‘You’re going to have fleas,’ he said excitedly. ‘You’re 
going to breathe dust and be sick of the heat. You’re going 
to have to climb out and move rocks on the serpentines 
before you can get past them. You’re going to travel to the 
very back end of nowhere, meet the most primitive 
peasants in Europe - and Fd give a month’s wages to go 
with you.’ 

We sallied out to the garden of the Hotel Union, sat 
under the trees and ate salads and stewed tomatoes, steaks 
as thick as a man’s arm, and washed them down with 
Istrian red wine. And all the time Shober kept talking 
about Macedonia. 

‘You think Slovenia’s interesting,’ he said. ‘But we’re 
tame. We’re provincial. Go south, and that’s where you’ll 
find the real Yugoslavia. The music, the people, the poetry, 
the whole country is different. They have strength. God, 
go look at them. They have imagination.’ 

‘Look here,’ he said, and leaned towards us across the 
table. ‘What if I were to tell you where you can find a 
little paradise in the Balkans? Eh? What would you give 
me if I could put my finger on the map - right in the 
middle of the wildest corner in the country - and show 
you a village no bigger than my thumb where they have 
as high a standard of living as you in America? Eh, what 
would you give? A tiny, tiny village. For a hundred miles 
around the children go barefooted, but there they wear 
shoes. Listen! Just after the war, when you couldn’t buy 
toothpaste in all Ljubljana, they sent buyers out all over 



the country and had a warehouse full. Why, they teach 
you in schools that there are six Republics in Yugoslavia, 
but by God, that's the seventh - a village of no more than 
a few hundred souls. In a country that hardly has elec¬ 
tricity, they have refrigerators and a cinema - not one 
veterinary for their sheep, but two in case one of ’em falls 
ill - and send their own agents out to London and New 
York.’ 

‘Well, for heaven’s sake, where is it?’ I cried. 

He grinned from ear to ear, £ Lazaropolje,’ he said. 'Go 
look for yourself. 5 

Twenty or thirty feet away under the trees there was 
a sudden chatter of voices, A gaunt old man had climbed 
on to a chair and begun to make a speech. He sawed the 
air. He staggered and almost fell, and people began to 
laugh. 

'Who is he?' I asked ICrek. 'What’s he saying? 5 

'Oh, he’s a Ljubljana character. Communist of the old 
school, if you please. Used to be an author, but he took 
to drink.’ 

The poor devil looked like an author. His red shirt 
was tattered and grimy round the neck. His coat pockets 
were torn. He hadn’t had a haircut in months, but still the 
ponderous sentences came rolling out in that deep, bass 
voice of his, slow and deliberate. 

'He says Belgrade’s betrayed the people. He says 
geniuses live in cellars while the plutocrats get fat in their 
offices. 5 

By now perspiration had begun running down the man’s 
cheeks. He looked sixty, perhaps ... Communist of the old 
school . . . and all these years the beautiful seed that quite 
unbeknown to him had already germinated, flowered and 
stunk, still rattling round in his head like a dead dream. 

His lips began trembling. He became more and more 
inarticulate, until he could hardly pronounce the words,. * 



but still he kept thundering at us, rolling his r’s with slow 
and terrible violence, like a snare drum in the dark. 

Two waiters went up to him, seized his arms and, pulling 
him down from the chair, marched him off to a gap in 
the shrubbery' that led on to the street. There was a brief 
struggle; then they pushed him out. Wc heard a thud as 
he landed on the pavement. Then the waiters came quietly 
back, brushing their hands on their aprons. 

For a moment - silence. Then, from out in the dark, 
clear as a trumpet that old, prophetical voice - one clear 
phrase that carried from end to end of the garden. People 
round us began laughing. 

What was that? ’ I cried. 

The Kicks weren’t even smiling. ‘Poor soul,’ Urosh 
muttered. ‘He says - but you have to hear it in Slovenian - 
he says, “Moscow shall be informed of this.” ’ 

Old Sam Johnson once said that any author, no matter 
how derelict and no matter in how small a measure he, too, 
had felt the cacoethes scribendi ~~ the urge to write - was 
his brother. 

‘It’s comical all the same,’ Urosh told me a little later. 
D’you know what he docs? Begs for a living. Well, fair 
enough. But the way he goes at it! Buttonholes yon in the 
street. “Give me fifty dinars.” 

‘Perhaps you say no, but that doesn’t stop him. He 
begins shouting at you. “Give me fifty dinars.” 

‘ “Go away,” you say. “Leave me alone.” 

‘But he follows. He hangs on to you like a burr. You 
walk into a restaurant, but there he is at your coat-tails, still 
shouting, “Give me fifty dinars.” And he begins cursing 
you - carefully, deliberately cursing you. “Listen, every¬ 
body, he won’t give me fifty dinars.” So in the end, of 
course, you pay up.’ 

‘Remember,’ Shober is saying, ‘In Skopje you have to go 
to the Turkish quarter . . , and you have to go to Nerezi. 
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Why, when your King Alfred was burning cakes in a 
wilderness the monks at Nerezi were turning out frescoes 
that make your Giottos and Piero della Francesca’s look 
like the work of amateurs.’ 

'And d’you know,’ Urosh muttered, 'thirty years ago 
that old drunkard made some of the most beautiful trans¬ 
lations of Petrarch that I have ever seen.’ 

* 

We wandered forth into the street. 

'Get to Debar/ Shober said, 'and go to Dechani. They 
talk about Byzantine art. Why, it’s decadent compared to 
what the south Slavs were doing right under the noses 
of the Turks.’ 

How still and sweet Ljubljana looked by night, with 
narrow alleyways that wound between the faded, pale 
baroque . . . with busts over doorways. 

'We have a Mestrovich down here,’ Urosh said. 'Come, 
PH show you/ 

It looked as though every soul in the city had gone to 
bed - except here and there an old, black-frocked woman 
drifting between the pools of shadow with cart and broom, 
sweeping the gutters. It might have been a corner of 
eighteenth century Vienna, a little drabber, a little more 
sad. 

'See? There it is. That statue there.’ 

'In Skopje ask them to show you the Turkish house, 
the Janche Han , where they have the little girl dancers, ten 
years old, dancing the chochek .’ 

Overhead, the great archways into courtyards, plaster 
crumbling in their corners. We sauntered along like ghosts 
in a darkness so utterly silent that it almost came as a shock 
now and then to hear the sounds of our own footsteps over 
the cobblestones. Little Mozart, wig and all, might have 



stepped out of the shadows beside us and not have startled 
us in the least. Then somewhere in the distance a clock 
struck one, so we turned towards home. 

‘And in Skopje/ Shober said softly, ‘there are still 
dervishes. You have to know somebody before you can 
get to sec them dance, but by God, if you do ids an 
experience you’ll never forget.’ 

Past the park, then up along the banks of the Ljubl- 
janchitsa under the trees, and far off to our left, the 
University buildings, still and solemn in the pale twilight 
of the street lamps. i 


★ 


On the Vegova, where we were staying with Urosh and 
Yelka, Shober said good night and we and the Krcks 
slipped in at our courtyard door and tiptoed up the stairs. 
But no sooner had we turned on the lights in their apart¬ 
ment than we heard a handful of pebbles clattering against 
the windows. 

‘Holla! ’ Shober hissed, and we stuck our heads out the 
window to sec what he wanted. 

‘You, there!’ 

He held his hands cupped to his lips so his whisper 
would carry up to the second floor. 

‘When you go through Montenegro/ he called softly, 
‘d’ye hear me? When you go through Montenegro, look at 
the people. They have the prettiest women in the world.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Seven hours later we were away and on the road to 
Zagreb. It was a warm day and the dnst rose round us from 
a veritable stream of carts and pedestrians. It covered the 
windscreen with a grey, translucent film and billowed out 
behind us into the fields where the wheat grew lush and 
tall. Gradually we left the hills behind us and entered the 
broad plain of the Sava, 

But it was not this gave us the wonderful sense of ex¬ 
hilaration. No, for the first time since leaving London we 
were free and, coming down through drab little Trebinje 
and Novo Mesto - in spite of the heat and the dust and the 
pock-marked roads, we actually sang to ourselves. The 
book was finished that had taken a whole year, the camping 
across Europe, the day by day battering at a typewriter 
were over and done with. We unwound. We uncoiled as 
wc rode; we sang at the tops of our lungs. 

We drove over rutted detours where men were repair¬ 
ing the road. They drew apart to let us by, raising their 
picks and shovels in greeting, ‘Z dretvo! ZdravoP they 
called. 'Good health.’ 

‘Zdrwvof we cried at them. 

And late in the afternoon we pulled into Zagreb, a 
lovely place with parks and stately avenues. It was still 
Europe, to be sure - not yet the Balkans, But the blond 
Slovenes had disappeared. Now they were Croats hurrying 





by on the pavement, dark, broad-cheeked men and girls, 
quick and purposeful. 

The town was full (they had a trade fair on), but by the 
skin of our teeth we found a room and then sallied out into 
the twilight to see what we could see. There, for the first 
time, we met the Corso - lithe girls in pretty cotton frocks 
moving two by two along the centre of the pavement - 
and to either side a single file of young men walking slowly 
along in the opposite direction. Then, at the end of the 
square, each file turned back upon itself, and so strolled up 
and down the greater part of the evening in a kind of 
perpetuum mobile which assured every young man and 
woman in the Corso a good look at every other. 

At the opposite end of the square, under a huge sign 
reading zivio tito - or Long Live Tito - they were 
projecting a film show on to an open-air screen a whole 
storey high - the plaza was crowded from wall to wall - 
and we edged through the crowd (everyone astonishingly 
good-humoured) watching Disney’s three little pigs steal 
cakes from their grandfather. 

How they chattered on every side and laughed and made 
jokes, one to another! The tramcars pushed their way 
slowly through the press, bells clanging and old women 
clinging to the steps. Wc made our way up past the end of 
the square - the Trg Republike - towards the old town 
on its hill where the streets were quieter and pretty villas 
lay in their still gardens. 

Half-way up the hill stood a stone gate, and there in a 
niche in a wall dozens of tapers burned in front of ikons 
and saints’ images. An old woman sat selling candles, 
nodding over her beads, and on the prayer stools a steady 
trickle of passers-by knelt, crossed themselves and 
mumbled a paternoster before they went on. There, 
mingled with the odour of incense in the quiet night air, 
we could smell rakia and tobacco, cold stone - and 
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potatoes cooking down in the depths of innumerable 
hallways* And in dark doors and passages off the Ilitsa, old 
peasant women stood hour after hour with mute, im¬ 
passive faces, offering bits of lace to the passers-by. In their 
very lifetimes - so much had changed - people up in the 
Gornji Grad had been able to see the watchfires of a 
Turkish army hardly a score of miles away. 

* 

Zagreb was very much alive* Hardly eight o’clock next 
morning when we climbed out of our beds, but the streets 
were already swarming with workmen, with women 
carrying children on their shoulders and tramcars clang¬ 
ing. The girls were the prettiest I had seen in months. 

Later we stood on the balcony of the American 
Consulate and watched Tito ride by below us with the 
Turkish president - times had changed - and the cheers 
were like a windstorm sweeping that vast crowd from end 
to end of the avenue. 

Carl Bischoff, the Vice-Consul, put his finger on one 
point which later became abundantly clear. ‘In America,’ 
he said, ‘you can go to Portland, Oregon, or Portland, 
Maine, and they’re different; but then again, they’re pretty 
much the same. In Yugoslavia it’s not true. If you want to 
see this country you damned well have to get out at every 
single crossroad and look around.’ 

★ 

All we had in our heads was to move south, and that same 
afternoon we set out for Belgrade. It is two hundred and 
fifty miles of dead straight concrete highway across the 
great Croatian plain, and the whole way we met less than 
a dozen cars. Every fifty miles or so, a neat filling station 
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with a restaurant. Otherwise, not a house, not a light, not 
even a tractor in any of the fields. 

It was during that ride for the first time that we gained 
a sense of the pioneer, of everything being new. At a hot 
little crossroad near Novska we stopped for fuel, walked 
back into the dead, sunbaked courtyard for a glass of beer, 
and suddenly we might have been in Kansas. There was the 
same heat, the same dry, shimmering distance on every side. 

A few jaded palms and cacti stood in green painted 
pots in the corners. Two Yugoslav lorry drivers talked 
quietly over a supper of ham and boiled potatoes. At the 
next table a tall leathery man in a ten-gallon hat sat gazing 
out over the plains. Slowly he tapped a cigarette out of a 
packet of Chesterfields and stuck it in the corner of his 
month. 

‘You here on a visit? ’ I asked. 

He turned with enormous deliberation and gazed at us 
a moment before he replied. ‘Depends,’ he drawled finally, 
‘Do you call eighteen months a visit?’ 

He was a Texan working for Unesco, and after a bit he 
unwound himself and came over to our table. 

‘I’m from El Paso,’ he said, and twisted round so he 
could lean back against the wall and gaze past us across 
those long, shimmering fields. ‘They sent me over here to 
help these people build up their herds.’ 

‘What’s it like to work with them?’ I asked. ‘Do you 
get co-operation?’ 

Pie pulled on the cigarette. ‘Hell of a lot of red tape,’ 
he said finally, ‘We’ve got a testing station down the road 
a piece.’ And he gestured vaguely out to the south-east. 
‘Can’t get the simplest damn thing without filling in a form. 
Then maybe it doesn’t come. After a while you go into 
Belgrade and raise hell. So they look at you. ‘Why d’ye 
need a generator to raise steers?” they ask. So yon fill out 
a dozen more forms and tell ’em why.’ 
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‘What about the people you work with?’ 

He downed his beer, throwing his head back against the 
wall and taking it all in a long series of gulps, the Adam’s 
apple going slowly up and down in his throat. When he 
had finished he leaned forward again and wiped the back 
of one hand across his mouth. 

‘Best damn people in the world,’ he said, and fished in 
his pocket for the cigarettes. ‘Outside of El Paso, that is/ 

‘D’ye know what they do?’ he asked a moment later. 
‘You go in to the station there in the morning, and maybe 
a dozen - two dozen young fellows are watching them mix 
feed. “Why do you do that?” they ask you. “What’s this 
yellow stuff?” So you tell ’em.’ 

Wc drank up our beer. 

‘I never saw any people in my life,’ he said, ‘that were 
so damn anxious to learn.’ 


* 

It was as raw as Kansas a hundred years ago. Barefooted 
women carrying baskets on their backs walked that im¬ 
maculate highway, mile after interminable mile. An old 
farmer would sit on a rail fence chewing a straw between 
his teeth - we saw them all day long - watching half a 
dozen cows. Far off to either side we would pass tiny 
hamlets of thatched roofs with not a soul stirring in the 
streets. 

Then, late in the afternoon, going through a stretch of 
pine forest, we smelled the first wind of the Balkans. For 
two days we had kept listening to Slovenian waltzes on 
the radio - or occasionally a bit of serious music out of 
Zagreb. Now all at once as Kato leaned forward and 
turned the dial, a new station came in loud and strong. 

c Radio BeogradP a voice called out, and a moment later 
a woman began to sing - to wail, rather, in a voice unlike 
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any we had ever heard before. It was an eastern melody - 
Turkish, or Persian it sounded - in half and quarter tones - 
but with a depth and violence to it that made us sit bolt 
upright as we drove. ‘Yah! Yabl YahP she sang, quavering 
and tense, the tune rising and falling between the explosive 
words. 

As we drove on, the people changed too. Two or three 
little boys tending pigs would turn to wave at us - dark, 
virile faces, strong jaws and narrow eyes. Perhaps fifty 
miles short of our goal we stopped at a filling station, and 
the woman who came to serve us was lean and brown, and 
walked with such a long-legged stride, such an awareness 
of strength in her whole body that involuntarily we both 
turned to look as she went round behind the car. 

And at night - at last and after five and a half hours of 
silent fields and woods we came down the final barren 
stretch into Belgrade. Far off to our left on the Danube 
bank we could make out an enormous, ghostly shell of 
unfinished building with moonlight shining through the 
naked windows and everything dark around. Days later 
somebody told us about it - the palace of bureaucracy, 
they called it - a whole government city built on the un¬ 
stable river bank and sinking slowly into the mud. 

Then, beyond an iron bridge across the Sava, Belgrade 
itself -broad, unlovely streets, the Terazie, wide as any 
pasture stretching down into the heart of the city, and the 
interminable Corso drifting slowly along. In all that paved 
wilderness, hardly a single car. 

We went to the Majestic where, because we were 
foreigners, they found us a room, and the flunkeys hauled 
our bags out of the car, brushing the dust off their 
uniforms. We were tired. What with the moving out of 
Bohinj and our last night with the Kreks we had hardly 
slept in a week, but we were in the Balkans at last, and 
eastward, all the way to China lay the same alien Slavic 
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world. So wc soaked in. a hot cub, changed our clothes and 
went out like discoverers into the streets. 

All Belgrade was out to be looked at. But here, none of 
the Zagreb smartness. The women looked drab and the 
middle-aged men down at heel. A ragged child came 
whining up to us. ‘Penny! Penny ! 5 It was the first time 
we ever saw anyone beg in Yugoslavia. And, incidentally, 
the last. 

We thrust our way into a noisy little cafe. Far beyond 
us in the centre of the room a woman bawled into a micro¬ 
phone - the same wild and wavering quarter-tones we had 
heard on the road. Waiters pushed through the crowd, 
trays laden with beer mugs and slivovitz balancing over¬ 
head. One little group was playing cards. Another - four 
or live heads bent towards one another across a table - 
was tense with argument. And the place smelled of sweat 
and stale drink. People had rucksacks and bags and baskets 
piled up beside them. Everybody was going somewhere or 
had just arrived out of some place else. 

At a nearby table, almost the only quiet one in the room, 
a boy about eighteen sat with his mother. He was a work¬ 
man, ragged, unshaven. And the woman? The woman 
looked seventy if she was a day. Her fingernails were 
cracked, her hair was as thin and tired as an old man's 
shanks and her face with the skin stretched tightly between 
cheek-bone and jaw had withered like a dried up apple's 
around the mouth and eyes. 

But she was drinking beer and smoking a cigarette 
with such pleasure that it became a positive joy to watch. 
For, in all the maelstrom of talk and movement, she was 
content. And in spite of her obvious poverty (two broken 
suitcases lay at her feet), contentment had lent her such a 
dignity that it was possible in that one face to see almost 
the whole history of her life. 

All that hour we stayed - over the smoke so sharp it 



burned one’s eyes, and the multitude of voices and the 
movement from table to table of waiters and newcomers 
and people hoisting boxes on to their shoulders to go off, 
the girl at the microphone swayed and wailed her love song 
so fiercely it sent the cold running down one’s back. When 
she tired, another took her place. 

The rakia was strong and bit the tongue. The old woman 
beside us folded her gnarled hands on the table and never 
moved. 

We paid our bill and went out into the street, and still, 
behind us, like a physical force, the voices following, and 
at corners under the lamp-posts, young Serbs talking, with 
eyes sunk deep behind the bones of cheek and brow. 

★ 

We went down late one afternoon to find the Danube 
. . . past colourless streets and a weedy park on a bluff 
overlooking the enormous junction where the Sava - our 
little, green Savitsa from Bohinj - now a grey river, joins 
the Danube to flow south-eastward to the sea. 

We bounced and creaked over a handful of rutted 
streets past a railway siding and a warehouse with paint 
peeling off the walls, pulled up at a gate and walked to the 
shore. Far off to our left, the skeletal palace of bureau¬ 
cracy lying on its mudflats. In front of us the broad water, 
on the opposite side of which we could see nothing except 
a few scrubby trees and the low-lying fields that stretch 
all the way to the borders of Roumania, forty miles away. 

Here was the queen river of Europe, the Danube of 
Vienna and Budapest - a swirling, muddy flood, six or 
eight hundred yards across. A barge was drawn up along 
the bank with laundry flapping on a line stretched over the 
afterdeck. A few battered boats lay in the mud beside a 
rotting jetty. An old man out on the river-belly pulled at 
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his skiff. Another sat fishing off the back of a scow. On 
the shore, itself, a bench half sunk, a woman gazing out 
over the water, a little girl picking up pebbles - and it all 
looked unutterably dreary. 

So we walked along the bank a while, then, coming 
round a bluff, found a barge unloading sand. And at once 
the whole scene came alive. 

Two horse-drawn wagons stood on the shore, and 
fifteen or twenty ragged Serbs were loading them. Over 
the city behind us the sun hung low, and its light glowed 
copper-red on their sweating backs and arms. When a 
wagon was filled the driver would clamber up over the 
axle, shouting and cracking his whip. There would be a 
tremendous heave-ho and a straining at the collars and off 
they would go, groaning and lurching over the rough 
ground while another wagon came down to take its place. 

And seeing how they worked, gradually it came all of 
a piece - the dour faces, the roughness of the drink, the 
girl singing in her cafe, the whip cracking, the labourers 
shovelling sand like madmen, the whole bare river bank 
itself. I almost expected to see a paddle steamer come 
chuffing round the bend, with faro on board, and 
swindlers and music and lovely ladies - Natchez, i860. 
They were part of the old, only half-remembered pattern. 
It was a picture I had seen in a score of tin-types. 

They were hacking out a continent. They were a 
conglomerate people, sixteen million strong, without 
machinery, without industry, without foreign friends, 
sweating away on river banks and turning that sixteen 
million into a nation. 


'k 

But they were bureaucrats too. Our Yugoslav visa had 
expired, so round we went to the Ministry of the Interior 
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to have it renewed. There wc sat down in a room full of 
people patiently waiting - until a hatch opened in the 
corner and a prim but pretty young woman with her hair 
drawn tightly back in a bun called out my name. 

What did we want? 

So I pushed my passport throught the slot and explained. 
My visa had expired. 

Why hadn’t we come before? 

We hadn’t been in Belgrade, I said. I was sorry. Would 
she mind taking care of it now? 

So a half dozen forms - instructions all in Cyrillic script 
- were pushed through to me and the hatch slammed shut. 

Half an hour later, when, with the help of my neigh¬ 
bours the forms had been filled out, I knocked at the hatch 
again. Once more, the pretty but impassive little head. 
Very well. Would I sit down and wait? It would take 
about twenty minutes. 

This entire time - we had been there almost an hour by 
then - the other applicants, Yugoslavs all, had sat waiting 
as patiently as cows. ‘Oh,’ said their faces, ‘we’ve been 
through this before.’ Some had no doubt sat there for days. 

But, not being willing to be one of them, at the end of 
a second hour I began pacing up and down. Outdoors lay 
the lovely sunlight. Outdoors were God knows how many 
hundred miles to be travelled and sights to be seen. I went 
back and pounded on the hatch. 

Took here,’ I said, ‘It seems to me your choice is fairly 
limited. You can either give me a visa, you can have me 
deported, or you can order me shot. So for heaven’s sake 
take your pick but make up your mind. 

‘You were very wicked,’ she said, ‘to let your visa 
expire.’ And she pursed her lips primly. ‘It is not a matter 
for levity? 

At five o’clock - and we had sat there three hours and 
a quarter - the other applicants rose as though by common 
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agreement and filed quietly out the door. At five-fifteen 
my handsome bureaucrat opened the hatch of her own 
accord. 

‘I am afraid you will have to come back tomorrow,’ 
she said. 

I strode over to her. ‘Tomorrow I’m supposed to be on 
the way to Skopje.’ 

‘That can’t be helped.’ 

Took here,’ I told her. ‘Give me back my passport and 
I’ll have the job done when I get down to Macedonia.’ 

‘I am sorry. That is quite impossible. It is illegal to travel 
in the People’s Republic of Yugoslavia without a visa.’ 

So I gave it up. ‘Very well,’ I asked. ‘What time 
tomorrow? ’ 

‘Half-past eight in the morning.’ 

‘So I can wait here eight hours instead of three and a 
half? ’ 

She shut the hatch. As a matter of fact, it took three 
days. 


* 

With longer acquaintance, evenings in Belgrade took on 
a certain interest. To be sure, there was nowhere to go 
and nothing to see, but adventures were constantly with 
us, found when least expected. 

How in heaven’s name, though, look at a country from 
the outside and still understand it? Plow get under their 
skins? Oh, you could drink slivovitz until it came out of 
your ears, and listen to argument and peer into all the 
corners - but to know them ‘ that was a different matter. 

We came up a side street late one evening and, seeing 
how lights shone from so many little rooms - and how 
vast and bare the city looked around us, felt a certain 
twinge of loneliness and lack of purpose, 
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And then - gradually - we became aware of singing 
somewhere in the dark* It was many male voices far off, 
reverberating like an orchestra, and it took several minutes 
to find them, but when we had it took the rest of the 
evening to get away. 

They were a club of Belgrade University students on the 
second floor of a ramshackle house. At the street door we 
asked if we might come in to listen, and a lean young man 
with a vigorously moving Adam’s apple took us in tow. 

‘So you arc Americans! 7 he cried. ‘Come in. Come in.* 

Every floor was crowded with students talking, laugh¬ 
ing, drinking Turkish coffee out of little copper cups. 
Here five or six eager young girls, chattering about ballet. 
There, a handful of others casting a play. Somewhere else, 
a small group huddled round a lecturer. Upstairs, when 
we finally got there - two or three dozen collegians in 
shirt-sleeves sitting on straight-backed wooden chairs and 
singing Hindemith to the words of Paul Claudel. Up on 
a dais at the top of the room a small, shock-haired demon 
stood flailing his arms like a jack-in-the-box and working 
them till the sweat poured down his cheeks. 

It might have been Harvard or Trinity on a Wednesday 
night in June - the same eagerness and enthusiasm, the 
same smooth faces, untouched by the outer world. 

‘Mind you, it’s only a rehearsal,’ somebody whispered 
to us. ‘Wait till you hear them in concert. Fourth of 
October. Can you come?’ 

Then we had to be introduced to jack-in-the-box, and 
during the interval they crowded round, questioning, ex¬ 
plaining. Did we like it in Yugoslavia? What sort of things 
were students singing out in the West? 

* 


It was late when we walked back that night through the 
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silent streets, but we no longer felt out of touch. Beneath 
the bare exteriors and the shabby little cafes there ran an 
undercurrent of strength which we had never found in 
Slovenia. Slovenians were pseudo-Austrian, looking back 
towards a life that has existed nowhere in the world since 
1910. The people of Belgrade were Serbs-not half so 
clean nor anywhere near so gentle. But when they got 
drunk or when they sang it was like thunder, and even 
when they were sober they looked like men. 

We had meant to see Djilas and Dedijer, as well as 
Rankovich, the Chief of the Secret Police. But there was no 
time. We wanted too badly to head south. From the very 
first day when we had crossed the border at Kransjka 
Gora, people had kept telling us, ‘Go south. That’s where 
you’ll see the real Yugoslavia.’ We remembered Shober in 
Ljubljana and his talk of Lazaropolje and the wonders of 
Macedonia. 

And Belgrade, Serb though it might be, was still the 
fringe of Europe. Now the good roads would end, the 
melodies we knew, the very faces and clothing of the West. 
The sun rode south and vSO did we, piling the dusty car with 
our baggage once again, making a third trip to the 
Afinistry, where our visa was finally granted, and then 
for the last time headed down the broad Terazie that lay 
drowsing in the dust and heat of the afternoon. 

From now on even the maps were going to be full of 
lies. From now on the adventure was going to begin. And 
we knew it. 



CHAPTER XV 


It was just eighty miles to ICragujevats where the high¬ 
way ended, and the whole ride was like a royal triumph. 
As soon as we left Belgrade the landscape changed. No 
more the level fields, but rich, undulating pasture that 
spread far into the blue and hazy distance. No more the 
empty road, but mile after mile, before and behind us, a 
stream of carts and wagons creaking and lumbering along. 
Hei'e an enormous mound of hay, there a dozen geese or 
hens cooped up in cages coming home from market - a 
dray crowded to the edges with young peasants, men in 
sheepskin caps, girls in green or scarlet jackets and billow¬ 
ing petticoats, laughing and singing together, dangling 
their legs over the sides and waving to us as we drove by. 

And the variety of it! It was an interminable stream of 
ox carts, of Serbian horsemen in black fur hats, of old men 
in rags, carrying brushwood on their shoulders, of little 
shepherdesses in red and mauve and green and yellow and 
blue, sitting under the trees and spinning with distaff and 
spindle while their sheep browsed around them. Country 
girls came, barefooted in the dust, carrying bowls on their 
heads and swaying past as gracefully as little queens. Boys 
stood herding pigs. And gradually the Danube valley 
turned into the low, sparsely covered hills of southern 
Serbia. Somewhere or other we came down off the asphalt 
with a bump into the rubble, and behind us as far as we 





were able to look back, an impenetrable wall of dust that 
we had raised with our wheels. 

And that caravan, that endless stream of passengers 
filled every mile of the way. As we approached, the 
shepherdesses waved from the fields. Boys came running 
to shout greetings from the sides of the road. Sometimes 
a quarter mile ahead we could see two or three tearing 
across a meadow to get to the verge before we had passed. 
Half the time I had my own arm out, waving back. They 
caught hold of my fingers. They blew kisses. They 
shouted - Ammkanci - Englezi - vom parlez frangais - 
whatever snatches of French or English they had learned at 
school. Or, when we had passed and they could see our 
British number plates at the back of the car -London! 
London! they cried. I remember one boy in a crowd in 
some tiny village - he could not have been more than ten 
or twelve - frantically waving, holding up a little book 
for us to see - an English grammar. 

At least a dozen times some child would come running, 
a basket of plums or peaches or heaven knows what spilling 
over in his arms. I stopped for one in the heat of the after¬ 
noon - a girl. How old was she? Thirteen, perhaps, with 
long black plaits, and her brown face, the high cheek-bones, 
the delicate mouth and chin glowing with perspiration. 
She had run half-way across a field with three enormous 
plums held out to us. 

I stopped and she, her courage visibly ebbing, came up 
on bare feet, still holding out the plums, and with such 
a look on her pretty face of joy and entreaty as would 
have melted the heart of Attila, himself. 

‘Hvctla lepOy I said, and took them. ‘Thank you, little 
one, c Koliko koshta?’ 

She was still trying to catch her breath. ‘Koshta?’ she 
whispered timidly, shaking her head. ‘Nothing, nothing, 
nothing, 5 she cried quickly, and backed away. 



I had the plums in my hand. ‘You are very kind,’ I said. 

But she, the little breast still rising and falling, backed 
shyly away, never ceasing to watch us, half frightened, 
half smiling. 

‘ Dovidjenja / she called from the verge, and began to 
wave. c Dovidjenja .’ 

£ Dovidjenja . . 

Even after we had started off I could see her in the 
mirror watching us, one arm still raised, still uncertainly 
waving good bye. 

And the sky became a renaissance sky - the sky of a 
hundred Italian painters - pale blue, clear, infinitely wide. 

This, we told ourselves, was what it had really been like. 
In just such a field had Thestylis bent and bound her 
sheaves. Just so, spindle and distaff in her hands, had 
Amaryllis sat in the shade. Nothing had changed but our 
eyes, and from that moment every brown-armed girl 
became Rosalind and every clownish lout a Touchstone. 
Here, all poetry cast aside, was how they had actually 
lived - primitive, long-legged but unwashed, beautiful in 
youth but early old. 


* 


Few people today have ever heard of Topola. But it was 
in Topola in 1804 that the long, terrible centuries under 
the Turk began finally to come to an end. A young 
peasant, a ruthless, black-browed pig breeder, the son of 
one Petronije Petrovich, had after many perils become the 
leader of a band of hajduks } half patriots, half brigands, 
who lived in the forests and preyed on Turkish travellers. 

Black George they called him, Serbs and Turks alike 
- Karadjordje. He killed his own father, they say, in a fit of 
temper, and had his brother hanged. With his own hands he 
murdered over a hundred men. But he was a military 
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genius of sorts, and in a mere two years he led his ragged 
followers in one terrible onslaught after another until the 
Turks were forced to take refuge in the fortified towns. 

It was the beginning of the end, even though a hundred 
years went by before they were finally swept out of the 
Balkans. As for Karadjordje himself, in 1817 his own Serb 
enemies sent his head to the pasha on a plate. But he had 
struck the spark, and the peasant from Topola had become 
an immortal part of the bloody, Serbian history. 

We got there late in the broiling afternoon to find a 
locked and deserted petrol pump, a few clay houses, 
shuttered shops and one cafe, whose patrons - twenty or 
thirty silent men - sat round the fly-specked tables under 
a handful of dust-yellow trees. 

It was like a village half drowned in a sea of sand, 
and now, long afterwards, thinking back, the sharpest 
memories are of, that ochre light, the flies and heat and a 
small group of peasants too lethargic even to lift their 
beer mugs to their months. 

I remember - our tank was almost dry - lifting a five- 
gallon jerry can out from under the baggage on the back 
seat and, moving with a slowness that must have been bred 
in the very air, pouring its contents into the tank. One or 
two children stood and watched. Then - and nobody had 
yet stirred from the tables twenty feet away - Kato and I 
walked over and ordered a glass of beer. 

This was Serbia, the flies, the dirt, the decrepitude. Two 
or three steps away Caliban sat under a plane tree, a gross, 
unshaven monster of a man hardly five feet tall. His grimy 
shirt lay open to the navel, there were no shoes to his feet, 
and he was carrying on a mumbled conversation with his 
neighbours, who sat round him, almost as ragged and 
immobile as he. 

An old peasant in a skull cap came out with our beer, 
'English ? 1 he asked. 



‘No,’ I said. ‘American.’ 

And his whole face under the grime and the week-old 
beard broke into a mass of tiny wrinkles as he smiled. 1 
was in America once,’ he said. 

The plane trees rustled overhead. A yellow dog sniffed 
at the tyres of our car, and it was already the nub end of 
the afternoon. 

We drove away; the dust settled behind us; the copper 
sun went down the sky. 

Where was it? Somewhere at a junction between the 
yellow fields - pine woods sharp on the horizon, the road 
scarred with innumerable ruts and tracks - we stopped a 
band of labourers to ask the way. 

They were a ragged, unshaven crew, with faces baked 
as brown as the earth around them. The highway to 
Kragujevats? The next left. No, cries another. They must 
go to the right. One of them has clambered on to the 
running board. Both of his friends are wrong. We have to 
go back to Topola. 

A huge, lantern-jawed fellow with chest and neck brick- 
red under the open collar of his shirt opens our door. 
‘Here!’ he cries, and holds out a wicker-covered wine 
jug. I wipe the neck and drink. ‘Good fellow!’ they shout 
and slap me on the back. ‘Engleski dobro Good people, 
the English. 

Yes, but which road to Kragujevats? 

And what a roar goes up. They are clustered all over 
the car by now. The jug goes round from hand to hand. 
Will I give a couple of them a ride home?*It’s on the way. 
Of course. Of course. So they climb behind us, reeking of 
wine, sweat and garlic, and off we go. 

But the road grows worse. On cither side, the cracked, 
Serbian fields stretching away to clumps of forest in 
the middle distance. Now and then we come to a 
fork. 



‘Which way?’ I cry to our passengers. 

But they are roaring drunk by now. We pass an old 
peasant leading a mule. ‘Hallo, JozhaP they shout, and 
lean perilously out the windows, waving like madmen. 
‘Jozha! Jozha! Look where we are.’ 

Jozha lets the reins drop and turns to look, his mouth 
agape with wonder. ‘HalloP they keep bellowing, ‘Hallo! 
Hallo!’ until we are past, and then they sink back, 
exhausted on to the seat. 

I turn on the radio. So great a miracle. They sag there 
and listen with joyful tears, tears of otherwise quite in¬ 
expressible affection running down their faces. They no 
longer know where they live. 

* 

Even today, ten years after the war, Kragujevats is a bleak 
and battered place, with unmade roads. During the occu¬ 
pation the Partisans blew up a German troop train there. 
In reprisal, nine thousand men and boys between the ages 
of fourteen and sixty were lined up and murdered with 
machine guns. It is recorded that two German soldiers 
refused the order to fire and were themselves shot 
down. 

I stood in front of our hotel, which looked like nothing 
so much as a high-ceilinged saloon out of the old American 
west, with hitching posts on the street side and dark, 
saturnine men drinking rakia at the bare, liquor-stained 
tables within. 

A policeman stood beside me and together we watched 
a German car jolt slowly past in the dust. ‘How can you 
bear to see one of them here? 7 1 asked. 

For a moment he made no answer. The German lurched 
away down the road to Svetozarevo. 

‘We are civilized people, 7 the policeman said after a 
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while. ‘Nobody in Kragujevats would harm a hair of his 
head.’ A little later, however, without a trace of a smile, 
he added, ‘But if he so much as picks a flea off a dead dog, 
I’ll haul him ixr for theft.’ 


★ 

How much there is to tell! Men baking mud bricks for 
cottages, men in courtyards up to their waists in corn 
husks. In the villages, dirt, disease, poverty - and rows of 
new houses. Latrines that stank in the restaurants - and 
school buildings going up across the road. Flies that 
clustered round the mutton on your plate - and the 
peasants around us eating meat daily for the first time in 
their lives. Barefooted goosegirls out of the middle ages, 
and behind them, over what had once been naked, rock- 
ridden land, mile upon mile of reafforestation. Indeed, the 
very roads were being lined with trees. 

Late at night, a hundred and ten miles south of Belgrade, 
we came into a village called Svetozarevo, where they told 
us there was not a bed to be had. 

It was as though we had known the place all our lives, 
and this puzzled us, for we patently had not. But the wide 
and dusty square, the provincial cafe and its terrace where 
unshaven, kneebooted peasants sat and smoked their pipes 
. . . glasses of rakia at their elbows ... all these were so 
familiar that we could almost have foretold what the next 
corner would disclose. 

And then suddenly we realised why. We had seen it in 
Gogol, in Tolstoi... over and over again... the provincial 
town, the swashbuckling young officer (there he was!) 
who had been carrying on a hopeless affair with his 
colonel’s wife, who drank and played cards with his friends 
till the small hours every Saturday night. 

Peasants in ragged trousers came riding by on mag- 
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nificent sheepskin saddles. Two or three shepherds, bare¬ 
footed, arms and faces burned leathery in the sun, came 
leaning on their crooks. Half a dozen girls, remnants of the 
Corso, with dark plaits, and white kerchiefs that fell in 
triangles half-way down their backs, walked slowly past, 
their full skirts swaying like hoops from side to side across 
the bare, brown calves of their legs. 

That night we slept down a dark alley in a hovel where 
a policeman lived with his wife and two small children. 
A barefooted woman, tired and unutterably drab, took us 
in and did what she could to make us comfortable. She 
lighted two candles and, late though it was, stuffed fresh 
wood shavings into the pillows and then, following the 
custom of the country, brought water from the well for 
us to wash our feet. 

I, myself, slept like a stone till half-past six in 
the morning when the policeman turned up from 
night duty with breakfast for his family in a little paper 
bag. 

Kato had been up seemingly for hours. She had helped 
our hostess change the children - two pale boys who had 
slept in a kind of box behind the door. And although she 
and the poor wife had not one word of a common 
language, when I went out they were already rattling 
away, one in English, one in Serbian, with such sighs 
and smiles and commiserating clucking of tongues that 
it was clear they understood one another up to the 
eyes. 

Kato was silent for several miles after we had once more 
got out on to the road. ‘You can keep your Theocritus,’ 
she said after a while, and gazed out ahead of her into the 
road. ‘The little one whooped all night. Did you hear 
him?’ 

‘No A 

‘There was no stove anywhere, no water, no drain.’ 
x 39 



She was still gazing straight out ahead of her. 'And do 
you know the worst thing of all? 1 

'What was that?’ 

‘At least it seemed worst to me. The woman asked me 
to show her my watch, and I did. But she couldn’t read 
the time.’ 



CHAPTER XVI 


Seventeen times in its bloody history Nish-sixty- 
odd miles farther down the road - has been conquered 
and reconquered. Constantine was bom there when the 
Romans held and called it Naissus. The Emperor Claudius 
routed an army of the Goths under its very walls. Attila 
sacked it and turned it to rubble. The Serbs rebuilt it. 
Bulgarians swarmed out over the plain and battered it 
down again. The Hungarians drove them out - and the 
Serbs rebuilt it. Then came the great infidel onslaught and 
the occupation that lasted almost four hundred years. In 
the nineteenth century - a little to the east of the town - 
the Turks erected a tower of Serbian skulls, But well 
within the memory of any moderately old man, the Serbs 
came back - rebuilt the town again - and remained. 

In Nish they tack death notices, bordered with black, on 
the trees, Announcements of marriages too, Eve no doubt. 
The streets are somnolent and dusty. The girls go swinging 
by in heavy boots, yokes over their shoulders, a basket 
dangling down at either end, 

* 

We came down the shallow Morava into a village of mud 
huts and naked children - heaven alone knows the name 
of the place - and it was the dead hot middle of the 




afternoon. Here and there in the depths of some courtyard, 
a peasant stripped to the waist - as in* a hundred other 
villages - husking corn that he had carted up from the 
valley bottom. Along a narrow path women came trudging 
towards us from the water’s edge with bundles of laundry 
on their heads. 

And then, off to one side in a courtyard, wc spied a 
handful of women sitting on the ground, combing out 
what looked to be little bundles of pale grass. It was some¬ 
thing quite new to us, so we stopped, waited for our dust 
to settle, and then strolled over to see. 

It was a setting almost Biblical. On the sun-drenched 
steps an old, barefooted grandmother lying asleep ... on 
the ground, cross-legged, two or three women of middle 
age working away at the bundles, combing and smoothing 
them ... on the porch itself, a girl in her teens, like a 
spilled paintpot of colours, watching our approach over 
the top of her distaff and spindle, which never for an 
instant ceased its movement. 

Could we beg a drink of water? 

They smiled, not understanding, and shook their heads. 
We tried German . . . French. We stammered out a few 
words of Slovenian, and it did no more than amuse them. 
At last I made motions of drinking from a cup. 

‘Ah ha!’ they cried. One of the women said a word 
or two to the girl, and she laid down her work and went 
running round the corner of the house. 

They were combing flax, we discovered, and in the 
course of the next five or ten minutes, what with gestures 
and laughter and little bursts of misunderstanding soon 
resolved, carried on so animated a conversation that we 
hardly felt the lack of a common language. 

Grandmother woke, sat up on the baked earth to look 
at us, and the sunlight trickled down through the fig leaves 
on to their brown, contented faces and the speckled 
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ground. Then our girl came back, walking more slowly 
now, baref (Doted, warm and drenched with sun - like some 
veritable Rebecca from the well-a brimming pitcher 
balanced on her hip. 

Smiling, she handed it to us, but with such a lovely, 
lazy motion that we could hardly tear away our eyes. 

We put it to our lips and drank. 

* 

x\nd there was Vranje. All day long we had ridden south. 
The sun had come up on our left hand, swung round 
ahead of us, scintillating in the shimmering, dust-laden 
air, then started down the sky across the long, round 
Serbian hills. 

Never another car. Only the endless stream of wagons. 
Only the horsemen in black, sheepskin hats, the lovely, 
barefooted peasant girls swaying with baskets on their 
heads along the sides of the road. We stopped in a little 
place called Tchuprija and bought our girls Serbian slippers 
with the toes turned up d la Turque. 

And then, at about four in the afternoon we came into 
Vranje, the last town in Serbia before the Macedonian 
frontier. It was the dead, back end of the world, the one 
spot where nothing has happened in over seventy years. 
Imagine the dusty road that leads into the square, the flea- 
bitten cafe terrace, the goats cropping the post office grass. 
And it was hot - torpid and hot. Even the flies lay still. 

So we vStopped and, locking our car to keep out the 
hordes of children, walked over to the cafe for a beer. One 
or two wagons laden to their tops with corn, and pulled 
each by a pair of sleepy oxen, came creaking slowly past 
On the terrace the usual, unshaven loungers. In the shade 
of a few newly planted trees, a handful of peasants, road- 
menders, gossiping idly among themselves. 
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Once Vranje had been a frontier town with a hemp 
factory, a customs house and an army fronting the Turk. 
Now it was a positive prototype of the provincial - one of 
those dead, forgotten places that has no contact with any 
other part of the world. Maybe the train stops once a day 
to take on water. But surely - nothing more. 

We sat and drank our beer, and half a mile away 
women were still scrubbing their laundry in a stream. In 
a nearby courtyard the huslcer of corn still laboured. 
Sheep browsed in the meadows at the end of the road and 
across the way an enormous, brown-bearded Orthodox 
priest strode slowly past, swinging a long stick as he 
walked. 

He comes upon a peasant who sits quite unconsciously 
blocking the pavement and, stopping dead, taps the man’s 
head with his staff. Up springs peasant with an oath, then 
sees who it is and snatches his cap off to bow. The priest 
says a quiet word or two and goes on, and the peasant 
stands, cap in hand, looking after him, an uncertain smile 
on his broad and vacant face. 

We sit drinking our beer, watching the people go slowly 
to and fro. In ten or twenty years, I thought, they will all 
have shoes, bathtubs and television sets. They will be 
cleaner and work less, and no doubt this is good. The little 
shepherdess who gave us plums will make herself a cupid’s 
bow of lipstick, and Rebecca will go no longer to the well. 
Nor will she sing. She will tap her pretty foot and listen to 
somebody do it on. the radio. And all these things, as we 
know perfectly well, are good. And people who have them 
are happier than those who don’t. 

* 

Suddenly at my elbow I hear a ponderous German ‘Good 
afternoon.’ There stands a man in his sixties - unshaven, 
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tieless, but wearing a well-cut suit. He has two enormous 
rings on the fingers of one hand. 

I start to rise. ‘Good afternoon.’ 

‘Permit me to present myself,’ he says, and bows heavily 
in Kato’s direction. ‘I am Dr Vladimir Tsrbich .. . faculty 
of medicine . . . Vienna.’ 

‘Do sit down, Herr Doktor/ I tell him. ‘We are 
honoured. What will you drink?’ 

‘Schnapps,’ he says, and drops abruptly into a chair 
beside me. 

His eyes are not so much bloodshot as yellowed, and 
he himself not really unwashed, but seedy and down at 
heel. 

‘Vienna? It’s a long way from Vranje.’ 

‘Bring me my own bottle,’ he shouts over his shoulder, 
and a moment later a plump little waitress comes running 
out, carrying a glass and his half empty bottle on a 
tray. 

‘You wouldn’t think it to look at me, would you?’ he 
mutters, and pours his tumbler a third full of ralcia. ‘Four 
years in Vienna. Children’s diseases.’ 

‘What brought you to Vranje, then?’ 

He swallowed his drink. ‘The Turks.’ Pulling a bit of 
red chalk out of his pocket he marks the side of the bottle. 
‘Came back in r 9 r r to fight the Turks, and when it was 
all over, turned out to be the only doctor for miles. It 
wasn’t a bad life, either. Now . . He lifts his hand - and 
after a moment lets it drop back on to the table. ‘Now 
there are twenty.’ 

A little boy, remarkable for the fact that he wears both 
shoes and long black stockings, comes up and asks the 
doctor for money to buy soap. But Tsrbich pushes him 
away. ‘Go on home,’ he says embarrassedly, and glances 
up at us out of the corner of his eye. 

‘Money, indeed! ’ he murmurs when the boy has gone. 



‘My wife has more than I . 7 And for a moment he falls 
silent, his old head arrogantly lifted and his arms straight 
as sticks in front of him on the edge of the table. 

‘Where do you come from ? 7 he asks after a while. 

‘London . 7 

At first it seems he has not heard me, but then, lifting 
one’s eyes to him, and perceiving how still he sits, with the 
lime tree shadows swaying across his puffy cheeks, it is 
apparent that he is motionless because he has heard. 

‘And after you leave here? Where do you go?’ 

‘We go on to Skopje . 7 

‘And then?’ 

‘Back up to Dubrovnik - out through Trieste, Geneva, 
Paris - and then home . 7 

‘I see , 7 He drums ponderously on the table, his fingers 
thick with chalkstone, ‘You must not think just because 
you find me in Vranje , 7 he says slowly, ‘that I, too, have 
not seen the world . 7 A little lift of the eyebrow. ‘Prague, 
Vienna, Trieste ... I have been there too. Eh, Maria ? 7 

Pie glances up at the waitress and she smiles affection¬ 
ately back at him. ‘Ah, Gospodine , 7 she says to me softly, 
fie is a very good doctor. We are all very proud of him - 
only he drinks too much . 7 

‘H’m ! 7 says Tsrbich , 7 and turns back to us, not 
altogether displeased. 

‘That’s the kind of man I am , 7 he goes on, and then, 
rising unsteadily, pulls a heavy gold watch out from his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘But if you want to get to Skopje by 
nightfall, I suppose you’d better start . 7 

We say our farewells. Gravely he shakes hands. Once, 
on the way out to the street he stumbles and all but loses 
his balance. Then, a step or two later, he pretends to 
stumble again so we will think that the first time was on 
purpose too ... all part of his awkward humour. 

There it is , 7 he says with a sweeping gesture round 
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at the town. ‘There is my kingdom/ And nodding right 
and left to those who greet him, he accompanies ns to onr 
car. ‘Not so quiet as it looks. No, I assure you.’ 

With an almost antique courtesy, he opens the door for 
Kato and bows her in. 

‘Well,’ he cries, in a voice suddenly unsteady, ‘happy 
journey!’ 

‘Thank you, Herr Doktor.’ 

And we prepare to start off, but at the last moment he 
bends towards me again. 

‘When you get out into the world .. He smiles, visibly 
embarrassed, ‘When you get to Paris . . . say ... or 
London ..Again that careless little turn of the hand with 
which we are already familiar. ‘If you happen to remember 
Vladimir Tsrbich . . . doctor medicinis > Vranje . . . why, 
drop me a card.’ 

And the last thing we saw in the rear view mirror, 
driving away, was that forlorn but stately figure standing, 
head cocked a little to one side, waving until we swung 
out of the town down the long, almost imperceptible slope 
towards the Vardar valley, Skopje, and the Macedonian 
highlands. 

But then, seeing the dark and jagged range of hills ahead, 
we forgot him and became filled with a new anticipation. 
Now it was no longer Yugoslavia we were going to find. 
It was Philip of Macedon. It was Alexander’s horsemen, the 
peasants of Scupi and Apollonia, the footguards with their 
silver shields who had fought half-way across Asia, who 
had ridden the long miles to the Ganges and made 
Macedonia the greatest single power in the world. 

Darkness fell like a curtain as soon as the sun went 
down, and going across that border, the heat lightning 
actually zigzagged in the hills. 

‘Look,’ Kato cried out. ‘It’s the gods greeting us. 
Look!’ 
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We thought of Shober in Ljubljana saying over and 
over again, ‘Go south. Go south. Get into Bosnia. Get into 
Macedonia . 5 And since then, how many dusty miles we had 
travelled. 

But we were there. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Skopje lies like some dusty carpet in the old Dardanian 
plain, its pattern torn, its colours faded with centuries of 
sunlight. On the left bank of the muddy Vardar, the 
Moslem quarter, on the right, the newer town with broad 
and shadeless avenues dominated here and there by the 
rectangular blocks of concrete which in the new state go 
by the name of planning. 

The sun pours feverishly down into the streets; the 
ragged peasants drift past the new co-operative store and 
up the Avenue Marshal Tito into the railway station, white 
and gleaming as some vast, Utopian barracks. There are 
Turks with broad red sashes round their waists, Albanians 
in sheepskin caps, Macedonian women in gold and white, 
barefooted Moslem girls in green and scarlet skirts, Gypsies 
in pantaloons, Bulgars, Serbs, a scattering of Greeks. How 
make it all visible? 

I sit typing in our quiet, almost Victorian room in the 
Arabska Kucha. Sweat pours down my cheeks. The blinds 
are drawn, but the ceaseless noises of the street drift in. 
They began at six in the morning - the roaring of engines, 
the shouts, the trundling of wheelbarrows (the pavement 
is up; they are laying sewers), the cries of Borba! Borbaf 
from the news stand at the corner. 

Out in our corridor a Gypsy chambermaid sings to 
herself as she washes the windows. I stop typing to listen 
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to the sad little half-tone melody interspersed with the 
splashing of water. She is perhaps seventeen, wears purple 
pantaloons and tilts her head slyly to watch under her 
raised arm when one of us goes by. 

Down across the road in the Macedonia Hotel, un¬ 
shaven, slant-eyed men sit like conspirators (it is the 
low, intense voices, the bodies leaning towards each other 
across the tables that give this impression), drinking their 
endless cups of coffee, smoking the inevitable Morava 
cigarettes. 

Across the river ragged fellows sit crouched beside shoe- 
shine boxes, and Turkish silverworkers in little shops beat 
out rings and bracelets, twisting filigree work in wire, 
watching passers-by out of the corners of their spectacles. 
And up the side of the hill where the Gypsy quarter lies 
(but it’s all coming down; it’s being slowly destroyed) the 
hovels straggle row on row, with pink and yellow and pale 
blue walls. Water comes dribbling down the drain in the 
middle of the cobbled street. An old witch sits on her heels 
in front of an open fire, brewing a pan of tomatoes, and 
watches Kato balefully from under the grey mat of her 
hair. Sallow-faced children sit in the mud of the drain with 
flies crawling upon their naked bellies. A vivid, black- 
eyed girl of fourteen leans in the shadow of a wall, suckling 
a baby and her eyes, too, follow - not me, but Kato. 

Why are they looking at youV I ask. 

Kato, herself, is barc-legged and burned as brown as 
a Gypsy. ‘They’re wondering how T got out,’ she says. 

* 

Or there was Nikola MartinoskL We had heard about him 
all the way up in Ljubljana. The finest living Yugoslav 
painter, they had called him, and he turned out to be a 
tall, graceful, quiet man in his early fifties - slightly deaf, 



but in spite of that handicap possessed of a savoir-faire 
positively Parisian. 

And there in the Macedonian gallery - it used to be a 
Turkish bath-house - amongst a mass of lesser work, stood 
his Gypsies framed against the wall - children, girls, old 
men - vivid, concise and yet almost careless in the breadth 
and roughness of line. 

l Oh, that’s fine,’ I cried on entering the room, and strode 
across the gallery towards one head. 

*C*cst a moi / he murmured at my side. 

And then, thirty steps away, another. Half across the 
room, Kato and I looked at each other in the excitement of 
discovery. 

c Aussi moi] Martinoski said softly, but with e\ 7 ident 
pleasure. In all that mass of twentieth century Macedonian 
paintings, his stood out like so many candles in the dark ? 
violent, evocative and warm. 

He took us to his studio and showed us masses more - 
oils, gouaches, pencil sketches. We bought a gouache ~ 
five Gypsies, men and girls, sitting against a sun-drenched 
wall. We hugged it home to the hotel and there unwrapped 
it and gazed at it again and grinned at each other like idiots. 

* 

No word about Skopje would be just without a mention 
of Blagoj Popovski. The whole time we were there he was 
our guide, our host, our mentor and our friend. He was 
Director of Propaganda for the People’s Republic of 
Macedonia, and in spite of it - perhaps almost because of 
it - we liked him. 

Imagine a wiry, nervous little man in his late thirties 
or early forties - with spectacles, a black moustache in the 
style of Groucho A4arx, a shrewd political intelligence and 
a great deal of natural honesty. He had, he told us the 



morning we arrived, been warned by Belgrade of our 
approach. We were to leave everything to him and, what¬ 
ever we wanted to see, we had only to say the word. 

It is probably true that without Popovsky we should 
not have found half what we did find. He was tireless. 
There was a boxing match at the city stadium. Would it 
interest us? Of course. So off we go. A rehearsal at the 
State Theatre? He would get us in himself. 

And, solitary in a box one night we watched the death 
of Desdemona, elaborately costumed, slow and stately as if 
they had been acting Handel’s music. Dimitar Chostarov, 
the director, was a Bulgarian and his god was Stanislavsky, 
so every word and movement was overlaid with meaning. 

‘Gospod /’ cries Emilia at the door. ‘GospodP And 
Othello, the pillow in his hand, rises like some ponderous 
prophet from the bed and while you might count a slow 
dozen stares out into the darkness before he says a 
word. 

It would not have done for London, but in a Macedonia 
shadowed with six hundred years of dread and darkness it 
was like an echo out of their own immediate past. 

I forget who it was that night - an actor, or Chostarov 
himself, who said it. ( Wc almost feel that Shakespeare was 
a Macedonian. Othello, Claudius, Juliet - up to their knees 
in blood and love. Why, they’re like part of our own 
mythology.’ 

Well, Popovsky asked, what more did we want? New 
writers? We would take dinner at the Authors’ Club. 
Moslems? Gypsies? We would have tea with their political 
leaders. Indeed; after a day or so, when he announced 
one evening that he had got us second row seats at some 
entertainment or other, Kato and I looked at each other 
and wondered half aloud who sat in the first row. 

He called for us at eight each morning and left us, limp 
and up to the ears in Marxism and red wine eighteen 



hours later. ‘Blagoj,’ I would say, ‘this is charming. But is 
all Macedonia composed of Party members?’ 

Party members or no, they were as lively and sparkling 
a crew as I have ever met. But for the first time since we 
had crossed the border we felt - rightly or wrongly - that 
we were out of touch with the ordinary life around us. 
Perhaps we discovered a less transient (and I do not mean 
Marxist) reality. We began to see, not only the ordinary, 
the day-by-day existences, but how the impersonal past 
has shaped for each his very personal character. History 
blinds as well as illumines, and the enormous pressure of 
Marxist teaching, instead of levelling, instead of turning 
them all out in a single mould, has accentuated the human 
differences between them. 

Look at Popovsky. He had been Yugoslav Consul in 
Chicago, and not only spoke impeccable English, but knew 
America as accurately as I who have spent the greater 
part of my life there. Indeed, being able to look at the 
world from a western point of view, he could, with us at 
any rate, do a better job for Macedonia than if he had 
never been out of the country. 

‘Would you be a Communist if you were an American?’ 
Kato asked him one night. 

‘No,’ he said after a moment. ‘Probably not.’ 

But then - as though realising what a damaging 
admission that had been-he looked up at us and sighed, 
playing with the stem of his wineglass. 

‘Why do you want it all so cut and dried?’ he asked 
softly, and began breaking up matches in front of him on 
the table. 

We had been having supper - eight or ten of us*- under 
a vine-covered arbour in the Authors’ Club - the critic, 
the young Macedonian novelist, the director of the State 
Theatre, a musician, a radio producer. The meat had come 
up crackling on its spit, the rice steeped in gravy, the 
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peppers and tomatoes that had started our mouths water¬ 
ing with their steamy odours out of the kitchen on the far 
side of the trees. The wine and slivovitz had flowed like 
water, and up overhead through the gentle leaves, the 
warm, quiet, late summer night. 

Vine leaves, a Mediterranean wind, blended millenia, 
and we at our case on the barbaric fringe of the dead, 
Homeric world where nothing had ever essentially 
changed. 

£ In Chicago, 1 Popovsky said after a while, ‘I once asked 
an American Communist what his party programme was. 
He told me it was to raise the living standard of American 
workers to a level as high as that in the Soviet Union.* 

We all laughed. Even Popovsky allowed himself a smile, 
but he had not finished. He went on breaking matches into 
smaller and smaller pieces on the table. 

‘Have you ever heard of Prilep?’ he asked presently. 
And, when we shook our heads, ‘I was born there.’ 

The others, hearing him speak English which they did 
not understand, took up their low-voiced conversation 
around us, but Popovsky, leaning forward across the table, 
began softly trying to explain. 

‘How can you possibly understand, 1 he asked, ‘unless 
you had grown up as I did? My own family . . / He 
shrugged. ‘We were better off than the rest. But it was the 
old business of fathers and sons. I . . . never got on with 
him. First it was little things. Then . . 

He moistened his lips. PJis eyes went from one to the 
other of us, and all the while he kept breaking up the 
match-sticks between his fingers. 

‘Imagine what happens/ he whispered, ‘when a boy . . . 
maybe thirteen or so . . . feels like an outcast in his own 
family and looks for some place to go. 

‘All of a sudden he begins to realise that other people 
. . . his other countrymen are living different lives. They 
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never go to any schools. They rent a little bare ground and 
plough it, . . the wife pulling up ahead, the man pushing, 
and there’s no rain, no irrigation, no money, no doctor, 
and they sleep eight .or ten in a little hut. Every spring 
when the pools are full, down comes malaria and kills off 
two or three . . . and you see this and think, “Why can’t 
we drain the swamps? Why can’t they have a doctor? 
Why can’t they learn to read?” ’ 

At seventeen he had joined the Communist Party, his 
father had cast him out, and he had gone to gaol. But 
beatings and imprisonment had only made him feel more 
and more strongly that he was right During the war, 
which he had spent largely in a Bulgarian prison, they had 
starved him, tortured him and kept him in a daily dread of 
death. 

‘And do you know?’ he asked smiling. ‘I was happy. 
Because it had become clear as daylight that for me - 
for all Macedonia, it simply could not go on. Well, then' 
came the liberation. Then came Tito, and it spread like 
wildfire. You think it was only talk. Look around Mace¬ 
donia. There’s hardly a village without its own school. In 
Prilep alone we’ve put up two hundred and fifty houses. 
Skopje has a University, a library, a theatre. Malaria? 
We’ve wiped it out. And the old peasants? They’re going 
to classes and learning how to read. We’re making roads 
and planting trees and irrigating and building hydro¬ 
electric plants to take current into the villages. Good God, 
Washington’s a modern city, isn’t it? Well, there are 
people still living who’ve seen pigs wallowing in the mud 
on Pennsylvania Avenue.’ 

He paused for breath. 

‘Blagoj,’ I said, ‘it’s true. You’ve done wonders, and a 
good many of them we’ve seen with our own eyes. But 
why do I have a little bug in the back of my head that still 
keeps saying “No”?’ 
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He smiled. 

'How can you have a healthy society without oppo¬ 
sition? Any government needs checks and balances. 1 

£ Do you need checks,’ he asked, leaning back in his 
chair, 'when it’s a matter of draining a malarial swamp?’ 

‘Then why do you still have to lock people up for 
political divergence?’ 

At this, he sat bolt upright. 

‘There is not a single political prisoner in Macedonia 
today,’ he snapped out. 

‘Yesterday,’ I said, ‘I met a man on the Vardar bridge 
who told me you had eight thousand on the other side of 
the river.’ 

‘Yes, there’s a prison. Don’t you have prisons in 
England? ’ 

‘All right, Blagoj/ I said, ‘I’ll make a bargain with you. 
You get me into that place and let me talk to the prisoners 
- and I’ll believe you.’ 

For a moment he closed his eyes. A whole small pile of 
broken matches lay between his hands on the table. ‘1 can’t 
promise/ he said softly, ‘but I’ll try.’ 

★ 

Beside me, Slavko Janevski banged on the table. He was 
a novelist and looked like Alan Ladd, a big, jovial fellow 
in his twenties, with hair like a wet mop and his shirt lying 
open to the waist. 

‘You know my secret ambition?’ he cried out in 
Macedonian. Someone or other, translated. ‘I want to be 
sheriff in a little town in Texas. Bang, Bang! ’ 

He grins and throws one arm over my shoulder, the 
other around Kato’s. 

‘You’d make a marvellous sheriff/ I tell him, ‘but as 
Communist Party candidate, you wouldn’t stand a prayer/ 
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'Oh, boy!’ he says in English. It is his only phrase. ‘Oh, 
boy!’ And, to the others, 'Let's open another bottle of 
wine/ 

Another bottle is brought - two, three, four, and we 
retire to an apartment down the street (it belongs to a 
certain Asen Kavaev, a writer) to finish the evening 
there. 

Vasil Hadji Manev walks beside Kato, talking six to the 
dozen. He is really a pharmacist, but years ago he 
developed an interest in folk music, and since then he 
has wandered the whole republic, village by tiny village, 
taking down songs that might otherwise have been lost. 

'You are the Macedonian Cecil Sharp, 7 she tells him, and 
he laughs aloud, rubbing his big hands. 

Out of a little kafana, the sound of a voice singing. 

'Listen/ says Hadji Manev, and lifts a finger to stop us. 
Then, after a moment, ‘She comes from Bitolj, that girl. 
It’s a song in seven-sixteen time. Can you hear it? Down 
there they play it on drums and a one-stringed lute . . . 
and sometimes the double pipes. Listen/ 

Slowly we walk on under the rich and star-strewn sky. 
Popovsky takes me by the arm and we get into an idle 
argument about what have a right to be called ‘world 
cities’. 

‘London, Paris, New York/ I say, 

‘And Prilep/ he adds, smiling. 

‘Prilep be damned!’ 

‘Have you seen it?’ he asks, Tve seen London, Paris and 
New York. But have you seen Prilep?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then don’t talk until you have.’ 

Up in Kavaev’s rooms, with scarlet Turkish carpets 
hung along the walls, they sing us Macedonian songs. 
Janevski, all laughter gone, reads us a page out of his new 
novel and the phrases - to our ears sibilant, guttural and 
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strange - roll out like cadenced thunder. We drink our 
wine and talk. Have I seen Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman ? What is Hemingway up to? What kind of a 
man is E. M. Forster? What is the climate like, musical, 
artistic, literary, in the outer world? 

At two o’clock they walk us back to the Arabska Kucha 
and we say our good nights. There, in the rear of the 
little group, Popovsky stands with his fingers raised as 
though in admonition to catch my attention. 

‘Don’t forget Prilep/ he says. 

Upstairs we climb into our high and bulging feather 
beds, and out in the streets the clattering footsteps keep 
going by and the voice of some occasional reveller. Two 
o’clock? And at six we are waked by lorries backing out 
into the dusty roadway. Fifty yards away, amid shouts, 
laughter and a clattering like a steel plant, they are deliver¬ 
ing a load of stone to the roadmenders, already at work. 

* 

And then there was Nerezi. They loaned us a jeep to get 
there, for, barring that, it meant either a six hour walk in 
the sun or a ride almost as long on mule-back. 

The baked hillside rises above Skopje, the road not 
actually built, but worn out of the red, eroded earth. We 
passed through tiny hamlets with cottages propped on 
poles and porches projecting out over their lower storeys. 
In the courtyards, colour - wagons piled to the brim with 
melons in from the fields, or grapes or corn. Colour, vivid 
as fire itself, and on the houses festoons of scarlet peppers, 
ripening in the sun. 

Now and then as we jolted slowly along in the dust we 
would come upon some old peasant ambling into town on 
the awkward wooden saddle of his mule, or a whole 
Biblical family, father, mother and child - the woman 
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walking, bowed under a load of faggots, the child beside 
her, the man riding slowly behind. 

At the foot of the last incline we had to leave the 
car and go forward on foot up the steep path that curved 
into the village itself. To right and left the rugged backs 
of the cottages, rubble and mud, with their high wooden 
verandas all quite bare. Nothing had changed in almost a 
thousand years - the silence, the open drains, the strings 
of peppers drying, the deep shadow and sunlight. It was 
like a village of the dead, clinging with homy fingers to 
the stony side of the hill. No child to be heard, not even a 
bird calling. 

Then, walking slowly upward, we caught sight of a 
shadow flitting across one of the verandas far ahead. A 
Moslem woman, seeing us approach, had pulled her 
kerchief down along her face and slipped back into the 
house. Far away out of some inner courtyard a low wailing 
rose in a minor key and died away to a clatter of little 
stones - the boys of the village playing some game with 
pebbles. A dusty fig tree branched towards us over a wall, 
and up at the fountain where the houses opened out 
perhaps twenty yards to form an open place, a young and 
graceful girl in a shabby red skirt and purple blouse stood 
filling her pitcher. We came up so softly that it was not 
until she heard a rattle of stones behind her she even knew 
we were there. And then - one could almost sense the heart 
pounding in her breast - she stopped, the pitcher half 
raised to her shoulder, daring neither to look round nor to 
flee, lest in so doing she let us catch a glimpse of her face. 
For a moment as we drew nearer she stood quite still like 
some tense and dusty little statue. Then, at a cry of 
command from somewhere back in the houses, she turned 
and with her arm over her cheek, scuttled off into one of 
the courtyards. 

* 
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For almost a thousand years the Nerezi monastery has lain 
in a hollow up at the trodden top of the hill. But in all 
the years of Turkish occupation when its walls were 
plastered over - indeed, until 1926 - its frescoes were un¬ 
known. 

Beside it in a ramshackle schoolhouse we found the 
schoolmaster, who was also the custodian. An elderly man, 
only a little less shabby than the villagers, he was sitting 
at his desk, going over a handful of copy-books, with a 
yellowed tin-type of Lenin framed behind him on the wall. 

We made signs to tell him what we wanted, so he got 
down his keys and led 11s along the path to the church. 
It was a small, blunt building, almost disappointingly drab. 
But indoors between the arches, on the walls, on every 
available space from floor to rooftree lay the twelfth 
century frescoes that Shober had been proud of five 
hundred miles away in Ljubljana, the Byzantine frescoes 
of Stojko and his friends. 

Nerezi was built for a Byzantine governor, Alexis 
Comnenos, in 1164, and long before I saw it I had heard 
the theory advanced that if it had not been for the death of 
Dushan, the Mighty, the terrible defeat at Kossovo and 
the conquest of Macedonia by the Turks, the great miracle 
of the renaissance might have struck there instead of 
westward in Italy. 

Some painting, some music, some verses are like 
Macduff’s saying, c He has no children,’ which has power 
to move even a man who cannot read. They lie beyond 
conscious construction. So it is with the Madonna at 
Nerezi, and no reproduction I have ever seen comes any¬ 
where near the original. 

There she kneels, tall and strong, on your left as you 
enter, her cloak a pale, pastel blue on that shadowy wall. 
She is bending almost unnaturally deep to reach her left 
arm over and thence under the dead, recumbent body of 
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her son. Her right hand lies on his neck, her face is pressed 
close to his, a dark, lined, Macedonian face, the brows 
lifted with a grief that has gone almost beyond the borders 
of being expressed. 

I think there is no picture like it in the western world* 
Here, if ever, was Macedonian history that had turned 
love into anguish and death into so vivid a thing it nearly 
came alive. 

There, also, in silent, dusty phalanx down the walls - 
no silver saints and bright-eyed virgins, but kings and 
warriors, ecclesiastics and holy men, bearded, pregnant 
with thought. The eyes gazed inward out of the gloom, the 
hands reached out as they did three hundred years before 
Piero della Francesca. 

In a tiny room just off the porch we came upon a pile of 
skulls and thigh-bones ankle deep on the floor. Seeing our 
questioning glances, the schoolmaster made a cowl round 
his head with his hands, then folded them as though in 
prayer. It was like an echo of stylised gesture - the renais¬ 
sance had stepped between him and the reality he was 
trying to express - so back we went to the descent from 
the cross, the patches of summer blue, the simple, im¬ 
peccable strokes of cheek and brow. We were, before we 
were done, to see other lovely things, but now, long after¬ 
wards, the face that still comes most vividly to mind is that 
of the pale, terrible Madonna of Nerezi, 

* 

Slowly a little later, down we went through that death-still 
village towards the western sky. Now, not a soul to be 
seen, not even our girl at the fountain, and the only sign of 
life was the faint, tremulous music from indoors and the 
rattle of children's stones. 

And then - we had turned for a final look at the hill - 



then, behind us down that rocky trail a veritable queen 
came walking, a tall, proud Skopje woman carrying a 
child. Her white sleeves billowed out of her shoulders; 
the thick, cream-white skirt rocked as though made of 
silver, and above it the bodice and patterned apron, heavy 
with gold and scarlet. 

She passed us, went into a cottage, and a moment later 
came out again (the baby gone) to watch us go by. The 
last glimpse we had of her was when we turned the corner, 
and there she still stood, tall as any Madonna Stojko ever 
saw, gazing after us in her doorway, the distaff and spindle 
in her hands. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Next day we headed south once more. This time 
Popovsky had loaned us one of his assistants as guide, or 
for what nefarious purpose we could only conjecture. 
But we cannot for the life of us remember his name because 
we loathed him. 

Popovsky had planned for his wife to go with us, and 
she was a very pretty and warm-hearted woman, but she 
had been unwell for a day or two, so ‘Fat Boy’ was coming 
instead. ‘We don’t need him,’ I had said. 

‘You’re wrong,’ Popovsky had told us. ‘You’ll never 
find Lazaropolje or Sveti Johan Rigorslci.’ 

‘We’ve come two thousand miles,’ I protested, ‘and 
found whatever we wanted.’ 

‘This is Macedonia. Nobody speaks German or 
French.’ 

‘Very well, Blagoj, IT 1 be frank with you.’ We were 
in the Macedonia Hotel, drinking a mid-morning coffee. ‘It 
smacks to me of Party surveillance, and I don’t like it/ 

‘Surveillance?’ Pie looked genuinely horrified. ‘But you 
can go anywhere you please. He’s simply there to help. 
When you wake up in the morning you tell him what you 
want to see, and when you don’t want him, tell him to 
make himself scarce.’ 

There was nothing for it. Big Brother was coining 
whether we liked it or not, and come he did. To be fair, I 
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must say that he probably liked us even less than we did 
him. We lodged him in the back scat and drove out of 
Skopje in a temper. 

‘Do you mind if I open the window?’ he asked, and 
cracked his knuckles. 

‘Of course not. Why?’ 

‘So I can spit. 1 

And we drove off down the long, straight road to Titov 
Veles with the purple, round, eroded hills on either side, 
and Fat Boy sat in the back and spat. 

Into the salami he was munching he said, ‘The road to 
Titov Veles forks to the left. 5 

‘The sign pointed right.’ 

‘Oh, so you can read Cyrillic! ’ A world of scorn in his 
voice. 

‘I can read signs,’ I said, and pulled up on the verge. ‘Let’s 
ask that peasant.’ 

It was an old Albanian by his cap, coming up towards us 
on a mule under the blazing sun. 

‘Hallo!’ Fat Boy roared at him. ‘Which i^oad to Titov 
Veles?’ 

The old man scratched his head and looked uncertainly 
down each fork in turn. 

‘Come here, you fool!’ I knew enough of the language 
to understand that much, and sure enough the peasant 
climbed laboriously down out of his saddle and came 
towards us. 

There was a rapid exchange in Macedonian dialect, and 
at last Fat Boy leaned back to his breakfast again and thrust 
out his thumb to the right. 

‘Do you always talk to people in that tone?’ I asked 
when we had started. 

‘Ah, it’s all one. He was nothing but an illiterate.’ 

‘In that case,’ Kato said, ‘since we’re in a car with British 
number plates, we’ll do the asking next time.’ 
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'You speak Macedonian? 1 Fat Boy asked, and chewed 
at the salami. 

‘Enough to say please and thank you.’ 

* 

Veles is a little dusty town with a hollow tree in the 
centre of its square - with bearded Turks, pipes in their 
mouths, sitting at the doors of their shops, and melons, 
green and yellow, piled in almost mountainous profusion 
in the market. Veles, But south of Veles, Stobi, and that 
was where we were bound. 

Imagine a wide and treeless plain so shimmering with 
heat that it hurts one’s eyes to look at the road. Bare, red 
hills like hummocks of Georgia clay billow off in the 
distance south and west, and on the rocks the tiny lizards 
zigzag quick as thought into the shadowy cracks. 

We turned on to a track meandering over the waste, 
stopped, heard a dog barking somewhere beyond the crest 
of a little hill, and walked up over the stones to a wilder¬ 
ness of broken streets and pediments and pillars, an j 
amphitheatre, a gate (local peasants still call it the porta 
without knowing why), the remains of an old fountain. 
Nowhere a sign of life; nowhere in all that blinding light 
a single thing stirring - only the lizards scuttling here and 
there across the stones and the muddy Tsrna, the Black 
River - down in the eastern plain. 

And yet, if we can believe Herodotus, three thousand 
years ago a remnant of beaten fugitives from Troy came 
stumbling up this very sunbleached valley, camped here at 
the river bank where they found water for their oxen, and 
finally built themselves a town. Indeed, Homer himself, 
either because he knew more than the historian, or else 
because he confused before and after, talks of Paeonians 
from the Axius (the Vardar) - ‘from the Axius whose 



waters flow fairest over the face of the earth' - march¬ 
ing with their curved bows out through the gates of 
Troy. 

Here, at Stobi, in any case, they had lived. Here they 
had worshipped their bawdy Dionysus and lain in the 
shade of millennium-dead twilights, drinking barley beer. 
Their wives and daughters (even the great Darius had been 
struck by one of them) had offered sacrifice to Artemis, 
and here on this very mound little girls had danced in 
saffron coloured dresses to do the goddess honour. 

For almost three thousand years this road northward 
out of Mycaenac to Vincha east of Belgrade has been a 
trading route, and here at the junction (south-east to 
Salonika, south-west to Ochrid) Paeonian kings had built 
their citadel. Sextus Pompeius, the grandfather of old 
Pompcy, had fought them along this very river bank and 
died here - and then, in the sixth century, Stobi itself had 
been wiped out - perhaps by an earthquake, and since that 
time it had lain silent and ghost-ridden for over fourteen 
hundred years. 

We strolled its empty, sunlit squares and realised as we 
had done a score of times before how little had actually 
changed. One had no need to go back as far as Homer. 
For there lay shop fronts just like those where artisans 
sit now in the sunlight up in Veles, streets where at twilight 
the long-dead people had sauntered back and forth as now 
they do in Bitolj and Skopje and in a hundred towns all 
over the Mediterranean world, there the low stone fountain 
where Macedonian girls in scarlet skirts stood gossiping, 
pitchers on their shoulders - now as then, when Caesar was 
a fledgling up in Rome. 


★ 

In Prilep tobacco leaves were strung on all the fences in 
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the sun. Big Brother - Fat Boy spat, devoured his lunch 
with greasy fingers and afterwards while we finished at a 
slower tempo, gave himself up to eructation and cleaning 
his nails, Then out we went into the dust again past the 
statue of some Partisan hero, past the piles of tobacco and 
the grey-brown saplings, each with its little wire fence 
to guard it from the goats - past MarWs mountain where 
the great king built his castle - Marko, the warrior, with 
his moustaches black and long as a lamb of three months’ 
growth. 

And we rode south to Bitolj where the minarets stand, 
a score of tiny fingers pointing at heaven. 

Td like to stop here,’ I told Big Brother. Td like to 
talk to some of the people.’ 

He shrugged. 'No need,’ he said. Til tell you whatever 
you want to know.’ 

I looked round at him where he sat, the belly distended 
over the top of his belt, the mouth half open, the grimy 
fingers digging into the remains of a melon we had bought 
him in Veles. 

'Nevertheless I intend to stop,’ I said. 'You stay in the 
car. We’re going for a walk.’ 

And walk we did, in sheer, fruitless rebellion along the 
tree-lined borders of the canal. When we got back he still 
sat where we had left him, looking rather pale. 

‘What’s the matter?’ I asked, 'You look like hell. Are 
yon ill?’ 

'It’s my stomach,’ he murmured. ‘It’s always upset when 
I get away from my mother’s cooking.’ 

'Is it very much upset? Are you going to get 
sick?’ 

He shook his head, and in spite of the heat wrapped the 
car rug round him. We took another long look at him, and 
I must confess it was with lighter hearts, it was smiling to 
ourselves in the gathering dusk that we headed away up the 
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long rise that leads to the saddle overlooking Prespa, Ochrid 
and the Albanian border. 


* 

I had heard of Ochrid ever since I could remember. Local 
inhabitants say Alexander of Macedon was born there. 
Less biassed observers say not. But if Bled is Yugoslavia’s 
northern jewel, Ochrid is‘that of the south. 

We came into it at night down the long winding road 
from Resen, across the water meadows where the buffalo 
feed. 

‘Have you a hotel for ns in Ochrid?’ I asked Fat Boy. 

'Yes, yes, just go on.’ 

But we passed through the town and, heading south 
along the lake, reached open country again. 'Where are 
we going?’ I asked. 'I want to stay in Ochrid.’ Kato and I 
glanced at each other in the dark. 

It was quite clear. They had something in Ochrid they 
wanted to hide. We were not going to be allowed to talk 
to anyone, see anyone. We were being shepherded with 
a vengeance and already we were separately planning, no 
matter where he might stow us, to slip out early in the 
morning and get back to Ochrid by ourselves. 

It was almost nine o’clock when wc drew up eventually 
at a large, white, seemingly uninhabited building by the 
side of the lake. In an office there wc gave up our pass¬ 
ports (it is standard practice on entering a hotel) and were 
shown past a huge bronze figure of a workman drilling 
asphalt, up the stairs and into the tidiest, prettiest little 
room I had seen since leaving Belgrade. 

But we were in no mood to enjoy it. We had been in¬ 
carcerated. They had stowed us heaven knows where, 
away from any contact with the Macedonia we had come 
to see. Quite by common consent, the first thing wc did 
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was to lock the door and ransack the room for a micro¬ 
phone, and it was only when we had quite satisfied our¬ 
selves that we really could not be overheard that we 
wandered on to the balcony out of our window’ and gazed 
down over the vast and silent lake that stretched mile 
after mile to the sheer Albanian hills on the other side. 

Later, in the dining room, a clean waiter fed us a supper 
of Ochrid trout. ‘Where are we?’ I asked him. 

'This is the Sindicalny Dorn - the Ortse Nikolov 
workers’ rest home. Do you like it?’ 

‘Anyway, it’s clean/ we said when we walked out later 
on to the terrace. And that was a major point, for Serbia 
and Macedonia are not clean. In Prilep, in Kragujevats, in 
Topola and a dozen places more we had had nothing 
but fly-specked tables, dirty-fisted waiters and stinking 
latrines. 

To be sure, it had all been explained to us. ‘These are 
primitive people/ Popovsky had said. ‘They have no 
notion of what you in the West call sanitation. But we’re 
teaching them. Year by year more of them are sent off 
to schools - as waiters, as hotel managers. By God, what 
do you want? Five or ten years ago they couldn’t even 
read.’ 

Yes, that much we had to give them. The Ortse Nikolov 
was run by the Communist Party and it was clean. Well, 
what of that? Cleanliness had nothing to do with freedom, 
and we’d steal a march on them yet. 

That night we went to bed no less rebellious than we had 
been all day, and fell asleep finally to the soft, timeless 
swoosh of the lake out of our windows and the occasional 
calling of an owl. 

But at half-past seven we were up and dressed, crept 
down the stairs past the bronze workman, past the office 
and out to our car. It was, we discovered, only two or 
three miles into Ochrid, and we rode down the dewy, 
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tree-lined streets, exulting in liberation and hunting a place 
for breakfast. But the rolls, when we found them in the 
best hotel, were stale, the waiter dirty, the coffee 
undrinkable. 

Never mind, we were free. So we enjoyed the preroga¬ 
tives of freedom and wandered that lovely town from end 
to end. On every street, the smiling faces, the peasant 
costumes various as Cleopatra. On the lake front we 
watched the fishermen loading their high-prowed heavy 
boats, and talked to one or two. Nobody followed us; 
nobody stopped us; nobody seemed to have anything to 
hide, and late that morning when we sat on a terrace 
drinking a glass of wine and Fat Boy suddenly appeared 
at the far end of the square and waved to us we looked at 
each other, pulled up a chair and invited him almost 
sheepishly to help us finish the carafe. 

Tve been hunting you all morning,’ he cried. ‘Don’t 
you want to see Sveta Sofia?’ 

‘How’s your stomach?’ I asked him, and abruptly the 
smile left his face. 

‘Not good,’ he said, and eased himself into the chaix. 
‘Not good at all. But it’s very kind of you to ask.’ 

* 

The tenth-century church of Sveta Sofia was in process 
of restoration, and the whole interior was scaffolding, 
workmen and broken bits of plaster. 

‘Closed,’ they told us. ‘No visitors.’ 

But a word from Fat Boy to the young Macedonian 
architect and miraculously the gates were opened. In we 
stepped over the rubble and gazed at a nave larger and 
more imposing than all Nerezi. Here, too, frescoes on 
every wall, on the very pillars. The Turks had covered 
them up with plaster. Now it was coming down, and out 



of the gloom and dust around us those elongated, pale, 
immobile figures were looming - not really bodies, souls 
made visible - for the first time since some Turkish mason 
had looked at them when English longbows were putting 
to flight the crossbowmen at Crccy. 

'Come/ the ai'chitect said. 'Come, I’ll show you some¬ 
thing.’ And he led us through a maze of props and ladders. 
It was, ‘Mind your step!’ laughing. Took out or you’ll 
be down in the crypt.’ Then, ‘Look!’ he said. Took!’ 
And he, himself, was looking, the very breath stopped in 
his throat. 

Five or six feet above our heads on a marble column 
stood a madonna and child in pale but glowing blue - 
the fines of cheek and shoulder strong, but moulded one 
into the other to form a design of almost unearthly sweet¬ 
ness, the face warm and full of joy. 

We only uncovered it yesterday/ he said, and then, 
turning to us with the same wide-eyed eagerness he had 
shown all along, ‘You arc the first visitors to see her in 
almost six hundred years.’ 


k 

For this we almost forgave Big Brother his surveillance. 
And indeed, I must confess there never had been any 
evidence for it except his own atrocious manners. He let us 
wander where we would. We talked to whom we pleased. 
We leaned back into the sunlight on the cobbled streets 
and looked at the Ochrid houses which, projecting towards 
each other overhead, narrowed the gap to heaven until it 
was all one could have done to slip a body through. 

Early that afternoon we went back of our own accord 
to the Sindicalny Dom for dinner, and later wandered 
out to the beach and slept and swam in the water warm 
as velvet. . . lay on our backs a quarter mile out with the 



endless sky above us and on every side the purple 
mountains rising, old as the world. 

‘Will you want me tonight?’ Big Brother asked, and 
belched over his tea and cake, 

‘No, I don’t think so. What would you like to do?’ 

‘I think,’ he said dourly, l I think I’ll find me a girl.’ 

‘What you want,’ Kato said brightly, ‘is not just any 
girl, but a girl who knows how to cook - like your 
mother.’ 

He gave her a wan smile. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


How many adventures there were! The hunting for 
petrol all over Ochrid and finding it at last in barrels in a 
cave two or three miles out of town. The ride down along 
the shores of the lake to Sveti Naum, past the fishing 
village of Peshtani where, on the long, low shore women 
were doing laundry in costumes all embroidered black 
and scarlet - trundling back and forth from the water’s 
edge to cauldrons they had simmering on the sand. And in 
the hamlet itself, on the other side of the road, the melons, 
the purple grapes, the tomatoes, the peppers green and 
red, the corncobs drying in the sun, drowning the very 
porches with luxuriance. 

Sveti Naum, when we reached it, proved rather a dis¬ 
appointment. There is a little park, a gate, and then the 
church itself, the frescoes hard like badly made mosaic. 
A hundred yards further south the road is barred, for 
there stands the Albanian frontier - the most impenetrable 
iron curtain of them all. 

Nobody goes to Albania. No one. There are no ‘cultural 
missions’, no ‘peace groups’, no western embassies. 

Td rather like to walk over,’ I told a Yugoslav friend, 
‘and see what it looks like on the other sided 

He only smiled. ‘If you were lucky,’ he said, ‘they’d 
shoot you as soon as they laid hands on you. If you 
weren’t, they might take a week.’ 
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So we headed north. 


* 

It was a long day up the gorges of the Drim towards 
Debar, the country wild, the villages very few. Lazaropolje 
lay some ten or eleven miles off the main road up in a cleft 
of the hills, and it was dark before we found out where to 
turn off* 

Shober had told us about Lazaropolje up in Ljubljana, 
and a fantastic story it was. Lazarus’ field they called it, 
and before the war it was probably the most poverty- 
stricken hamlet in Macedonia. There it lay, quite cut off 
from the rest of the world, four thousand feet up in the 
hills, a day’s walk from the nearest town, a collection of 
mud huts without drains, without lighting - a narrow 
valley without tillable fields and fit for nothing on earth 
but to feed a few lean sheep. The very men who owned 
them dressed in rags* 

Men? There hardly were any. Nobody stayed home 
but the women. The husbands went off on foot every year 
to Austria, to Croatia, heaven knows where to find work. 

And then with the end of the war and with the help of a 
shrewd village leader called Tashko Gruevsky, they em¬ 
barked on one of the most astounding social experiments 
of our time. Lazarus rose. 

From time immemorial the old women had had a knack 
for turning out little handmade rugs. They clipped the 
wool, carded and spun it with distaff and spindle, dyed 
it and knotted it by hand, all to their own designs. Where 
those designs came from nobody knew. Very likely they 
had been handed down from mother to daughter in that 
same narrow valley since Stojko painted his Virgin up in 
Nerezi, eighty-odd miles to the north. 

And Tashko Gruevsky had a plan. 
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Yugoslavia was Communist. Very well, they would 
form a co-operative. They would turn out rugs and they 
would do it on a communal basis. They would pool their 
poverty and make wealth. 

To begin with, however, they had not even the money 
to buy equipment. So they issued their own. Whoever 
earned wages outside the village handed them in to the 
elders and was given scrip he could use at the Lazaropolje 
store. Slowly they put together a few looms. They got 
the old women to teach girls how to use them, and then 
they went to work - the women weaving, the men build¬ 
ing a road to connect them with the outside world. 

It looks easy being done, but it took twelve months of 
what must have been a terrible year-short rations all 
round, and not one chance in a hundred the plan would 
work. When the first rugs were ready they sent one of 
their number abroad to sell them. 

But it did work. Foreign exchange began rolling in. 
Because they were a commune and made no individual 
profits, Belgrade took no taxes. So they tore down their 
mud huts and built white wooden houses. When every 
family had a house they built a generator, then a town hall, 
then a cinema, and at last a guest house to accommodate 
the growing number of their visitors. They sent men out 
into Yugoslavia to buy scarce commodities. They clothed 
themselves. The children were given shoes . . . even the 
children. They laid on water, and today, ten years 
after they started they are like a little enclave in one 
of the most poverty-ridden corners of the western 
world. 

It was dark when we reached their road, rocked from 
plank to plank over a wooden bridge and turned abruptly 
leftward into the hills. No engineers built that track. It 
was untrained peasants who hacked it mile after mile over 
loose stone and wash in a series of incredible serpentines. 
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On one side the steeply climbing crags, on the other a 
gorge growing ever deeper, falling away to the black 
river below us. 

In the back seat Big Brother had fallen asleep with his 
arms wrapped round his belly for warmth. Beside me on 
tenterhooks, Kato sat watching our outside wheel that 
slithered heavily over the loose stone at the edge of the 
canyon. And my own arms ached with pulling that un¬ 
wieldy monster of a car monotonously right and left up 
curve after dizzy curve. 

At last - and it must have taken almost an hour - the 
road levelled out and we looked down into the valley 
before us with its hundreds of twinkling lights shining out 
from the windows of the houses. 

Practically everything Shobcr had told us turned out 
to be true. A handful of grave and courteous peasants, 
wearing the rich brown costume of that valley, came out 
from the general store and greeted us. Did we want 
supper? Was there anything wc needed? 

‘Frankly/ I said, ‘nothing except a bed . 1 

So one of them climbed in and led us out to the guest 
house a few hundred yards off in the hills. A dozen miles 
away, mud floors and candlelight, hollow-eyed, tuber¬ 
culous children, men barefooted and in rags. Here, in this 
upland valley, a little Bavarian chalet, spotlessly clean - 
in the kitchen a refrigerator, an English electric cooker - 
upstairs, baths and bedrooms of which any American 
family would have been proud. 

Nobody had loaned them anything; nobody had given 
them anything. They had started with Lazarus’ field, 
and in ten years turned it into a tidy and self-respecting 
village. The rugs, the blankets, the curtains in that house 
were as luxurious as any I have ever seen.. 

‘Are these Lazaropoljc rugs ? 7 I asked. 

‘Of course/ they said, smiling. ‘Do you like them?’ 
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They sent us bread, salami, slivovitz and aspirin up from 
the village. We washed - the water piping hot - ate, sank 
into bed and slept like stones. 

* 

When you travel a Communist country you are expected 
to visit factories. But during that long, adventurous 
journey, Lazaropolje’s was the only one we saw. 

Imagine a large frame building set back a little from the 
road. You walk in and everything is still. Not a sound. 
And then you become aware of a low humming that rises 
and falls with an almost monotonous regularity. They walk 
you through the dye-making room, the carding and 
washing rooms, and at last into the heart of the place 
where, under the broad and naked rafters perhaps two or 
three dozen women are weaving with quick and nimble 
fingers at the looms. Row after row, the broad, Mace¬ 
donian faces - not even looking up as we go by. It is like 
a hive full of bees on a summer evening - all humming 
some sad, half-tone melody old as the hills. There they 
sat, patterns before them, tying knots one after the other, 
hundreds upon hundreds, shaving the nap as they went 
along with soft, swift strokes of the knife - grandmothers, 
housewives, little girls who had hardly grown into then 
teens. 

‘Every part of the sheep is used/ said our guide. ‘Out of 
the hooves and bones we make fertiliser, out of the milk, 
cheese.’ And indeed, there they were in still another room 
- vast, round cheeses piled to the rafters. 

* 

It looked the simplest thing in the world - only no 
other village in the world has ever done it. It was not 
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picturesque* It did not even seem particularly dramatic. It 
was simply a fact. 

We signed the visitors’ book, shook hands all around, 
and late in the morning, bound towards Skopje once again, 
started back down that terrible road into the normal world. 

But the wonders went on. Thirty miles to the north we 
lurched mile after mile through a sea of dust along the rim 
of an enormous valley. This was Mavrovi Hanovi where, 
all by hand labour, they are building a dam to make power 
for the largest hydro-electric plant in the Balkans. 

The sun poured down. The dust rose high as the tree- 
tops beside us, and like a thousand nervous ants let loose 
below us in the valley, workmen were scurrying up the 
sides of that precipitous, naked wall, with wheelbarrows 
of cement. 

It was the pyramids a-building. It was Babylon going 
up on the ropes of primitive winches, and the workmen 
like that ragged, footloose and unmechaniscd army which 
almost a hundred years ago and in a similar wilderness 
had driven a railway line three thousand miles across the 
American plain. 

That whole, endless journey was blacks and whites. 
Towards two o’clock, after the abominable roads - where 
the cut stone for repairing them lay piled mile after mile 
on the verge - we came hot, hungry and exhausted into 
Gostivar, and Gostivar was the bottom of the world. It 
stank. 

The only restaurant turned out to be a filthy hole where 
they could not even offer us bread and cheese. The petrol 
pump was closed. Ragged and indolent Turks sat in front 
of their shops brushing flies off their faces. We walked to 
the market, bought a rotten melon for lunch, and it almost 
blew up in our faces. 

Tor God’s sake,’ I said, 'let’s get on to Skopje. It’s only 
forty miles.’ 
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So wc headed north across that interminable, sun-baked 
plain. Then, ten or twelve miles out, pounding with teeth 
clenched over the ruts, without warning the steering 
wheel swung loose in my hands. We swerved across the 
road and, almost before there was time to apply the brakes, 
dropped the off-side wheel two or three feet into a ditch 
and came to a halt. We sat there, the dust still swirling 
round us, closed our eyes and counted ten and hated 
Yugoslavia with an almost palpable loathing. 

A few goats browsed in the hedge. At the edge of a 
cornfield two or three barefooted peasants sat munching a 
handful of tomatoes for their lunch. A little ragged boy 
came up and gaped at us, so we climbed out and went 
wearily round to inspect the damage. 

Took here,’ I said to Fat Boy, ‘get us an ox and we’ll 
tow the damned thing back into Gostivar/ 

But after a colloquy that lasted several minutes it turned 
out there was no ox to be had. I began to visualise a three- 
hour walk, a night spent in Gostivar - no taxi, no tow-car, 
no way, even, of getting a mechanic out here - if, by any 
miracle such a thing as a mechanic was actually there to be 
had. 

‘Is there a bus?’ I asked, 

'One every day,’ a peasant said proudly, and the words 
were hardly out of his mouth when, lo and behold, there it 
came, kicking up dust like a tank, bound north out of 
Gostivar behind us. 

I flagged it, but I didn’t have to. The driver had already 
seen us in the ditch and, having pulled up on to the verge, 
came running back to learn what had happened, I spun 
the wheel to show him, pointed to the tie-rods, shrugged, 
pointed to the wheel in the ditch. 

Without a word - indeed, considering my knowledge 
of Macedonian, words would have been useless - he ran 
back to his bus, shouted something or other in to the 
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passengers, and out they came pouring like some good- 
natured, heterogeneous horde - men, women, schoolgirls, 
babes in arms. Twenty, thirty hands seized our car by the 
bumpers, and with a heavc-ho! she was out on the road. 

‘Now at least we can tow her,’ I said. 

But, oh no! There was not going to be any towing. The 
passengers had already found themselves scats in the hedge. 
Out came flagons. Out came bread and tomatoes wrapped 
in paper bags. Two young men walked forward to the bus 
and came back with rucksacks jingling over their shoulders. 
They were mechanics bound on holiday, and by some 
incredible good fortune they had brought along their tools. 

And the bus? The bus waited. What were schedules? 
What was time? One of our mechanics was already lying 
under the car, twisting away with a spanner. Every two or 
three minutes he would poke out his grinning head, the 
black moustache like old King Marko’s, long as a lamb of 
three months’ growth. 

‘Makedonict dobro , eh?' he would cry. ‘Macedonia’s 
good?’ 

And I, ‘Dtf, da r, dobro / in my abominable accent, which 
made him laugh every time, and then back he went under 
the car. 

It took perhaps half an hour. They had to improvise a 
nut that had fallen off somewhere behind us on the road. 
But at last our man slid back out into the sunlight and 
began brushing the dust off his clothes. 

I made Fat Boy translate. Was it safe to drive into 
Skopje? 

‘Maybe yes, maybe no , 7 our mechanic said with a smile. 
‘But if you like I’ll ride with you, so if it goes wrong I’ll 
be there to pull you out . 7 

And ride with us he did, and the whole way chattered 
in the most good-humoured fashion in the world. Twice 
before wc got there he climbed out and slid down under 
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us into the dust to see if the nut was holding and when, 
towards twilight, I set him down on the Vardar bridge and 
tried to give him a few hundred dinars to buy a bottle of 
wine, he backed away in embarrassment and with a grave 
inclination of his head at each of us, said quietly, ‘Please, 
it’s impossible. Not in Macedonia. Yon are our guests/ 
That night wc sent Fat Boy home to his mother, ate 
salad in schnitzel in the Macedonia and washed it down 
with wine. And when, an hour or so later, tired as dogs, 
we wandered up the carpeted stairs of the Arabska Kucha, 
it was almost as if we had come home. 



CHAPTER XX 


It i s not easy to have other than a highly personal reaction 
to Yugoslavia, for to the westerner, Yugoslavia awakens no 
echoes. Unlike Spain or Italy it is not charged with con¬ 
notations. It has no real bearing on our past. One goes for 
the first time to Rome or Paris or Athens, already half in 
love with what one is about to find. For Yugoslavia this is 
not true, and our reactions wavered from pole to pole with 
every fresh discovery. 

The poverty, the stench of the southern villages, the 
lack of the simplest amenities, the unmade roads, all these 
were depressing to a degree. But then to understand the 
origins, to see what was being done in amelioration, to find 
whole armies building, to meet on every side, among 
Communists and non-Communists alike, a rational and 
hopeful patriotism - these more than counterbalanced. If 
one can generalise, incidentally, about dissatisfaction with 
the regime, it is probably safe to say that the major part 
of it lies among those who would elsewhere belong to the 
middle classes and who, forgetting that the fault is largely 
history's, blame Belgrade for their lack of an ease and 
comfort which the western classes have enjoyed for almost 
two hundred years. 

But our subjective reaction rose out of purely non¬ 
political causes. The plain fact was that we had walked 
back into the whole two thousand years since Caesar, and 
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with a vividness no book, no poem, no picture had ever 
shown us, mingled with the life, the customs and super¬ 
stitions, with the very faces-not only of Shakespeare’s 
world, and further back yet of Chaucer’s - but of Herod’s 
too, and of the very shepherds Theocritus had sung before 
Herod was ever born. Nor was this all. We met on every 
hand with a generosity and kindness almost heroic. They 
argued; they had little sense of time; they were in the 
larger sense provincial and generally they drank too much. 
But they were a moral people, they were almost explo¬ 
sively warm-hearted, and we loved them. 

* 

The day we left Skopje we drove up into the Kosmet, 
came through Pech and gave a ride to a bouncing, round- 
chceked doctor who had gone to work for a year in a clinic 
in one of the villages. 

'Shortage of trained men,’ he said. 'Shortage of every¬ 
thing, that’s the trouble. Medical schools jammed to the 
doors and they’re still not getting out fast enough.’ 

At high Dechani in a chestnut wood we wandered down 
through shadow and sunlight to the monastery itself - 
pale rose and steel-blue marble - set in a little clearing 
amid the trees. In the courtyard we came upon two priests 
(for services are still held there), an old man and a very 
young one, sitting on a bench by the wall. We fell into 
conversation with them, sat with them in the sunlight and 
heard them talk about Dechani’s early days that might have 
been yesterday, when a Catholic friar under Dushan, the 
Mighty, built himself a church in the middle of an 
Orthodox world. 

'How are the frescoes?’ I asked. 

'Beautiful There are over a thousand,’ 

‘Could you show them to us?’ 
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I thought I detected a certain discomfort in their 
manner. The younger priest, a pale man with long white 
lingers and the face of a sensitive ascetic, glanced at the 
elder as though for guidance. 

Til answer your question by asking you another , 5 he 
said quietly. ‘To whom would you say Dechani belongs.’ 

‘Why, to Serbia, I supposed 

‘Not to God?’ 

A red-faced soldier with a sten gun over his shoulder 
came along and sat down beside us. ‘Hallo, Father , 5 he 
said. ‘How’s hunting?’ 

‘Oh, we manage. Wc manage,’ the old priest murmured, 
smiling. 

The soldier pulled out a red bandanna and mopped the 
back of his neck. ‘Eight hours firing,’ he said. ‘It’s enough 
to give you the pip . 5 

The old priest laughed. The soldier sprawled on the 
bench beside him and they began gossiping away about 
people in the village. 

‘Did you hear Andrej’s wife had her baby?’ 

‘If you want to sec the frescoes,’ the young priest said 
curtly, ‘you will have to ask the official guide.’ 

. ‘They want to see the pictures?’ the soldier asked over 
his shoulder. 

‘Ycsd 

‘What for?’ 

Nobody answered, so he leaned forward and, using the 
gun butt to draw in the dust, ‘Look, Father,’ he said, ‘here’s 
how it was. They had £ C’ company back over the brook ... 
you know , , . where that clump of beech stands . . 

■k 

We walked slowly over to the church. A boyish, red¬ 
cheeked figure in a brown jacket stood there waiting for us. 
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‘I am your guide,’ he said eagerly. ‘You have come to 
see the frescoes?’ 

I looked back over my shoulder. Soldier and old man 
still sat talking together earnestly. The young priest had 
sat down beside them again, his pale lips pressed tightly 
together, and was watching us with an almost painful 
fervour. 

‘Why can’t they show us through?’ I asked casually. 

‘They?’ Our cheerful guide was already bustling us 
along with him through the door. ‘Dechani’s too fine for 
their sort of nonsense . 5 

We must have looked puzzled, for as soon as he had 
us in the nave he turned and clapped a hand on my 
shoulder. 

‘Look here,’ he said. ‘The place is open for services. 
Matter of fact, I think there’ll be a christening in a few 
minutes. And that's their concern. But when it comes to 
architecture and painting, the plain fact is that they simply 
don’t know what they’re talking about.’ 

And for the next hour and a quarter he led us round 
Dechani with all the enthusiasm of a proselytiser, chatter¬ 
ing away the whole time about stresses, triforia, Byzantine 
arches and how the Turkish and Serbian differed until 
before he was half done we felt we would have had a 
better idea of Dechani from knowing less about it. 

Occasionally up near the altar we caught a glimpse of 
a little, ragged band of peasants, a mother holding the 
baby, an acolyte swinging a censer beside her, and our 
young priest in a low monotone leading them through the 
liturgy. 

Above us on every side, saints and patriarchs and the 
great, bearded faces of the Nemanja kings. 

‘Now there,’ says our guide, ‘is a John, the Baptist, you’ll 
not find anywhere else in the world.’ And off he goes 
again, drawing saints’ characters out of pale paint up on 
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the shadowy walls. ‘There is King Stefan Urosh III. There 
is Rastlco who turned monk and never married. There is 
Urosh, the Child.’ And, like many another Serb, he starts 
on the terrible day of Kossovo, the Field of Blackbirds, 
where six hundred years ago the great Serb Empire broke 
up under the onslaught of the Turk. 

We walked slowly out into the sunlight, the christening 
still going on behind us, and over on the bench, the old 
priest still sitting beside the soldier, chattering away, the 
ground in front of them a positive battlefield of plans 
drawn with the butt of the sten gun. 

it 

And we headed north-west towards the Montenegrin hills. 
From Pech to the next town is over forty miles of some of 
the wildest country in Yugoslavia. Indeed, it used to be said 
that Montenegro owed its freedom from the Turk to the 
plain fact that before the building of modern roads the 
mountains made it impregnable. Here, for four hundred 
years they had held a tight, fiery little enclave surrounded 
- on one side by the sea, on three others by the Ottoman 
Empire. Here were the finest warriors in the Balkans, and 
the proudest. Even today your Black Mountain peasant 
looks down on the tradesman. Indeed, his whole history is 
a series of bloody stands against an cvcr-advancing and 
almost overpowering force. 

To the rest of the Yugoslavs they arc a mingled envy 
and ridicule, ‘Ah, the Montenegrin/ they said up in 
Ljubljana, ‘He’s brave, good-looking and has the brains of 
an ox.’ 

According to one story, back at the time of some nine¬ 
teenth century war with the Turks, the Russians sent down 
a dozen old cannon left over from the invasion of 
Napoleon, and these were duly delivered to the Monte- 
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negrin brigades, to whom they were a source of enormous 
wonder* 

One officer, braver than his fellows, decided to try the 
new-fangled instrument out. So he rammed the powder 
home, loaded the ball in through the muzzle as the instruc¬ 
tions had told him, and then - retiring to a safe distance, 
gave the order to strike a flint at the touch-hole. 

But at once with a tremendous explosion, the whole 
affair blew up, and when the pieces had stopped falling 
and the officer thought it safe to return, there lay six of his 
men dead on the ground. 

c Ai-yeP he cried to a subordinate. 'Here’s a marvellous 
invention for you. If it’s killed six of our men, think what 
it’ll do to the enemy.’ 

But more to the point is an old tale that when God was 
distributing stone at the making of the world, the devil 
slit open his bag as he passed over the Black Mountains, 
and the result is visible even today. 

The road rises out of Dechani continuously and steeply 
for over twenty miles. You wind uphill along the banks 
of the Pechlca Bistritsa which tumbles, thundering over the 
jough crags, mile after tortuous mile. The landscape grows 
wilder. Huge boulders jut out above you. You pass an 
occasional woodman’s hut, his supper fire blazing on the 
floor in the middle of the room. A band of woodcutters, 
axes over their shoulders, comes swinging down in the 
twilight along the verge of the highway. Then, miles 
later as you go higher, the forests thin away. Not a light, 
not a soul, not a sign of habitation for almost an hour, 
only that rough road winding steadily upward through the 
gorges until, quite suddenly, you emerge from the dark on 
to the crest at the border, and an abrupt and breathtaking 
landscape opens out north and east and west before you, 
of the black hills themselves. 

There it lies, God’s bag of bones, peak after jagged 
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peak falling away into the distance. Nowhere a light, or 
even the dark line of a cottage, for you are almost as far 
as you can go on the continent of Europe from any 
inhabited town. 

We reached that shoulder half an hour after the sun 
had gone down. But in the west a rust-red smoke still hung 
in the air, and against it those broken ranges towered almost 
frighteningly, heap after heap, like rubble on the moon. 

The wind bit at our cheeks. Below us the night filled 
pocket after pocket, and these pockets spread, brimming 
up on to the rocks until in a quarter hour or so the last 
light died out of the sky, and there lay Montenegro, bare 
and cold, with the wind sighing over it and nothing but 
Arcturus and the Great Bear looking down. 

It was another twenty twisting miles before wc came in 
sight of a village, and half a dozen more beyond that 
before we reached a place called Andrijevitsa where we 
found a spotless, new hotel under a canopy of trees. 

It was there we spent the night. 

★ 

And then there was Titograd. 

All morning wc had ridden down through hamlet after 
Montenegrin hamlet towards the plain. Shober had been 
right. These were a handsome people. Tall peasants stood 
in front of the cottages, turning their heads slowly to 
watch us pass, and dark-haired girls with slender, supple 
bodies, strode by on the way to market, not even, deigning 
to look at us - girls sixteen, eighteen, twenty years old, 
with long, flushed, fine-boned cheeks, with mouths like 
scarlet flowers and black thorns for eyes. 

We picked up a woman who was carrying a sick child 
down to the hospital ,in Titograd. Mute for lack of 
language, she sat beside us almost forty miles, gave us an 
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orange for her fare, now and then with a grave and 
courteous gesture pointed out some village and told us its 
name and, when the baby whimpered (it was feverish) 
with the same proud and unaffected gravity opened the 
bodice of her dress and gave it suck. 

But Titograd. Imagine a vast, treeless plain, and on it 
a half-built city as naked as a settlement on the sun with 
the fires gone out... a town still building, clamorous with 
rivets and drowned in the endlessly rising clouds of its own 
dust. Along what are meant to be stately avenues leading 
out to the brink of the karst a few sickly trees droop 
in the heat. Imagine the roads unmade, the entire visible 
landscape composed of row after row of rectangular 
concrete buildings, some finished, some still in the process 
of construction. And imagine at the edge of that horror, 
beside a stony river where no water flows, near a bridge 
where hardly anyone ever passes, one of the most beautiful 
hotels in the world. 

We sat on the portico of the Crna Gora (which means 
black mountain) and drank our beer in the shade. 

‘If the government has any reason for this inferno,’ I 
said, ‘let’s find it out. I’m going to call them up.’ 

And Novak in London had done his work well. Within 
half an hour we had been joined by two gentlemen as 
disparate as Laurel and Hardy - the one, small, pale, con¬ 
fused and dressed with a rather fussy neatness, the other 
(to call him Hardy is unkind to the comedian) one of those 
beetle-browed giants with whom the old Charlie Chaplin 
used to be constantly at war. 

He was like some massive footballer gone to seed. 
The muscle had turned to flesh; there were bags under 
his eyes and heavy, blue jowls beneath the enormous 
jaws. 

I had spoken French with our giant on the telephone. In 
the half hour since then, however, he had quite forgotten 
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the language. He dropped into a chair at our table, threw 
his coat over the back of another, rolled up his sleeves to 
expose the hairy arms and invited me in Serbian to state 
my business. His little companion had been brought along 
to serve as interpreter. 

And gradually, over beer after beer, we heard the story 
of Titograd. Tsctinye had been the old capital, and here in 
the plain there had been a town called Podgoritsa. But it 
had been terribly battered during the war, and when peace 
came they had decided to rebuild it in the grand manner, 
to call it Titograd and make it the new capital of the 
republic. 

Would we like to come up to the roof? Pie would point 
out to us what they had done. That - and he gestured out 
over the flat, rectangular tops of the houses - that was 
going to be their museum - and that the Montenegrin 
Slate Theatre - that other the state hospital. 

‘But why in God’s name,’ I asked, ‘did you put the 
capital hereV 

‘Because it’s the geographical centre of the republic.’ 

And on he goes, expounding the beauties and virtues of 
the site. Below us a dozen or so little saplings bend every 
way, brown with dust, over the baked earth. 

‘There is the park,’ he cries with a sweeping gesture. 
‘Of course, at the moment it’s a bit'dry, and the trees are 
still young . . 

‘Is it true you have no water in Titograd?’ 

‘That’s a lie,’ he thunders at me. ‘You ought to keep your 
eyes open instead of coming here to repeat capitalist 
propaganda.’ 

‘Capitalist propaganda be damned! ’ I told him. ‘Nothing 
happens when you turn on the taps.’ 

We came down from the roof and had another beer 
on the terrace. 

‘It’s this way,’ he said, and launched into the long and 



complicated story-how at the time of the break with 
Russia the Hungarians had been under contract to deliver 
so-and-so many tons of piping, how they had been paid 
in advance and yet, when the Russians had cancelled all 
commercial transactions, never made any deliveries, 

‘But pipes or no pipes, there’s no water,’ I said. 

‘No, you are mistaken,’ he told me with a certain affec¬ 
tation of grandeur. ‘When the time comes, we shall find 
all the water we need.’ 

Nevertheless, in the magnificent Crna Gora hotel which 
stands in the middle of that horrible, baked plain, the taps 
run only an hour a day, and in every room the guests fill 
up their bathtubs at supper-time to be sure of getting a 
shave before breakfast. 

That night we tossed in our beds and a hot wind came 
down off the hills and made it quite impossible to sleep. So 
at one or two o’clock I dressed and went out for a walk 
in the town. 

Flurries of dust rose and shifted along the deserted 
streets and little scraps of paper rattled on the bulletin 
boards. Dry leaves blew off the trees and went scattering 
in twos and threes along the deserted avenues, and nowhere 
was there a single living thing to be seen, only those death¬ 
like and abandoned walls. 

Then, far off across the river in old Podgoritsa, now 
only a handful of hovels and broken huts, a dog began 
baying to the moon and the cold ran down the back of my 
neck. I stood on the bridge over the dry bed of the stream. 
Below me a cat lapped greedily at a pocket of water 
between the stones, twitching her head every moment 
or so with ears laid back to look round over her shoulder, 
and on every side nothing but the steel-blue moonlight, 
sharp, geometrically regular shadows, and a wind that cut 
one to the bone. 

Presently a second dog took up the cry far out in the 



desert, then a third. A shadow shifted somewhere along the 
alleys. The cat scuttled off, and a few minutes later when 
I went back to bed half the dogs in Titograd were howling 
faint and far away amid the walls of that enormous tomb. 



CHAPTER XXI 


The next day in the morning wc started our long climb 
to the coast - through dusty Tsetinye and up winding 
roads past the end of the Skadar Sea that fronts the 
northern border of Albania. 

Wc were withered and baked brown with the sun. Dust 
fell out of the seams of our clothes. We tasted dust in our 
mouths. The very engine under the bonnet was covered 
with a pale brown film. And we were tired - of flies and 
endless roads, of serpentines and swarthy faces, of inter¬ 
minable vistas, of rock and bare earth. We were fifteen 
hundred miles out of Bohinj and we had come down 
through the very heart of the Balkans. And then, on that 
immortal afternoon we laboured up one final rise and 
suddenly far below us, there lay the Adriatic with head¬ 
land after headland and dark, rocky islands spreading north 
and south to the blue horizon. 

And at once we knew what Xenophon had felt when the 
cry went up in the van of the ten thousand. The Sea! The 
Sea! 

It took almost an hour, that downward ride to the 
scarlet, scented shore where figs and pomegranates grew 
by the side of the road. Once there, we headed south to 
Budva. The whole ride was a mass of flowers, and as far 
as we could see, before and behind us, that steep and rocky 
coast jutting out in promontory after promontory into the 





Adriatic, and a light, warm wind came off the sea and blew 
the dust out of our mouths. 

Budva itself turned out to be a tiny place built on a 
headland. We had drinks on a terrace overlooking the 
shore and watched the dark come down over that magical 
water. Then, moving indoors behind an enormous wall 
of glass on the windward side of the hotel, we ate a 
■sumptuous supper on white napery and drank down a 
bottle of red, Dalmatian wine. 

Afterwards, late in the evening, we walked out into the 
village past the park, down the tortuous streets to the sea 
wall, and a tiny breeze began brushing at us, warm as 
velvet, and below us the dark and tidcless Adriatic washed 
on its little stones. Behind us the town lay quiet, except 
here and there where a handful of voices carried from the 
tables of some open-air cafe. And suddenly, both together, 
leaning side by side on the parapet, wc felt a peace and 
contentment we had not known in months. Never to move. 
For the rest of our lives to stand just so in the dark with the 
warm odours of salt water and vegetation blowing about 
our cheeks, and always in our ears the monotonous upward 
wash and recession of the sea. 

If anywhere in Europe Circe’s island lies it is some¬ 
where along that Adriatic coast. Oh, you may talk of the 
Riviera or Amalfi up to the ears in trippers, and I will give 
you the Balcarics for good measure. But somewhere 
between Ultsinj and Rijeka lies a never-never land where 
black rocks jut out into the waves with the olive and the 
fig tree for their sentinels and the bougainvillea guarding 
all the roads. Mile after mile of it, an ever-changing magic 
that drugs and leads you on until the most misanthropic 
of us all might be content to grow less heartsick and to 
live there. 

We rode round the magnificent bay of Kotor into 
Dubrovnik and forgot all that we had seen. You come up 
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over the brow of a little hill and there it lies below you 
like a pearl in a rajah’s crown, 'a rose-red city half as old 
as time’ . .. walled and battlemented, standing on its head¬ 
land in the sea . . . and behind it up the slopes of Monte 
Sergio, red-roofed villas lying row on row. You leave your 
car at the gate, walk in across the drawbridge along the 
marble Strada and it takes your breath away, for 
Dubrovnik is one of the proudest places in the world and 
she has reason. 

Once upon a time it was a Greek settlement - Epidauros, 
first mentioned during the wars between Pompey and 
Caesar. Then Greeks gave way to Romans, Epidauros 
became Ragusa, and the Slavs came down and founded a 
twin-city across a muddy creek where now that Strada 
lies. By the middle ages the great carracks, the argosies of 
Ragusa, which had grown into a patrician republic and a 
mercantile power rivalling Venice, were known on all the 
seas from Africa to England. For eight hundred years 
Dubrovnik (that was the Slav name for it, and incidentally, 
Yugoslavs pronounce it with a stress on the first syllable) - 
for eight hundred years Dubrovnik remained for all prac¬ 
tical purposes an independent city. Richard Coeur de Lion 
was wrecked on the island of Lokrum just outside its 
harbour and built a® chapel there to commemorate his 
deliverance. Sailors from Dubrovnik went north with 
the Armada in 1588, and it was only their superior sea¬ 
manship that brought a handful of the Spaniards home 
from Ireland. 

Indeed, some of the Dubrovniki never did get home, 
but landed out in the Hebrides. Today a good many of 
the Fair Isle patterns are strikingly similar to the Dalmatian, 
and not a few Fair Isle families bear names not unlike some 
of the oldest of Dubrovnik’s. 

It is a history filled with heroes: Nikola Bona, Marojitsa 
Kaboga, Djura Buts, with playwrights and poets, with 
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patrons of the arts, one of whom even brought Titian over 
from Italy to decorate the walls of his villa. 

One could go on interminably to talk about the magni¬ 
ficent rector’s palace, or the two romancsque cloisters 
where the monks still walk in their quiet gardens, or the 
patrician houses with flowers on the roofs which stand like 
so many posterns in the narrow streets. Go to the guide 
books and read. They will tell you all this and more - how 
you can live there in luxury on almost nothing a day - 
which restaurants are the best, who owns the yachts and 
sailing boats that lie clustered ha the harboui', how long 
it takes to walk around the walls or when Onofrio built his 
fountain at the eastern gate. 

But that is not my business. 

We went swimming out at Lokrum and ate fish stew, 
drank slivovitz with the Mayor and argued the virtues of 
minority representation. We sat on the terrace of our 
hotel, for the first time in weeks in flannelled splendour, 
drank gin fizzes to the music of an orchestra and, on 
a late summer evening strolled down to the rector’s 
palace, sat in the arcaded courtyard there and heard 
Mozart played as it should be - by strings under the 
quiet stars. ® 

I remember, the concert being over, how we sat in the 
Gradska Kafana over coffee - a soloist, a laughing, middle- 
aged Party official from Shibenik, the orchestra leader 
talking music nineteen to the dozen with Kato, and a 
young reporter in flannels and dark glasses telling me in 
excellent English about plans for the next year’s 
Dubrovnik festival. 

‘Where in heaven’s name did you learn the language so 
well?’ I asked him. 

‘In prison,’ he said, smiling and, beckoning to a waiter, 
ordered a round of slivovitz. 
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‘Prison?* I cried. ‘In God’s name, what had you 
done?’ 

‘Fought with the Ustashi,’ he said. ‘It got me seven 
years.’ 

‘And now? Aren’t you-in bad odour? You had no 
trouble getting a job?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ he said lightly. ‘Seven years wrote paid to all 
that. Now I’ve got to do my army service, and when I’m 
out (a deprecatory little shrug) . . . they’ll treat me like 
the next man.’ 


* 

Next morning we went to Turistichld savez which had 
opened doors for us all the way down from Ljubljana, and 
there we met Jozha Engel, and of the many, many faces, 
his was the noblest of them all. 

‘Yes,’ his secretary told us, ‘we’ve had a letter from 
Belgrade, and they’ve asked us to give you whatever help 
we can,’ As for Comrade Engel, he was a Supreme Court 
Justice, and therefore a very busy man. He was coining 
in at eleven to meet us, and had asked her to take care of 
us after that. What would we like to see? The cloisters? 
She, herself, was a Catholic. . . . 

We never had a chance to reply. The door burst open 
and Engel, himself, blew in like a tornado - a tall, balding, 
bespectacled man in his forties with a bottle of slivovitz 
under one arm and a bundle of papers under the other. 
Fie dropped his papers on to the desk, the bottle on to the 
table, motioned for glasses and . . . already looking at his 
watch . . . shook hands all round and asked us what he 
could do to help. 

Flow it happened that we became thick as thieves so 
quickly I can no longer say - except that it is hard to let 
go when you find an honest man. But two hours later we 
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were still sitting at that table, all four of us, going at it 
hammer and tongs. We did not know it then, but we were 
to have a week of it, day and night. We were to live with 
jozha Engel in Dubrovnik, in Sarajevo, in Jajtse and 
Zagreb, arguing all the time. With that pungent honesty 
of his he was to show us people wc had never thought to 
see. He was to stop our hearts in our throats. We were to 
know him through and through and wc loved him. 

What were our plans after we left Dubrovnik? 

We were taking the boat up to Rijeka, we told him. We 
had left our children there and they were expecting us 
back in three days. 

‘But you’ve not seen Sarajevo.’ 

This, rather ruefully, we admitted. It was a matter of 
time and money, however. We were running out of 
both. 

‘But how in heaven’s name can you travel Yugoslavia 
and not sec Sarajevo?’ 

Yes, we knew. But it could not be helped. 

He leaped up out of his chair. ‘But it can be helped,’ 
he cried. And to his secretary, ‘Nina! Nina, there’s a good 
child. Get me Sarajevo on the ’phone.’ 

Outdoors the sunlight poured through the windows. 
The leaves of the lime trees flickered at the drawbridge 
down by the city gate. 

‘Hallo!’ he cried at the desk. ‘Hallo, Sarajevo.’ We 
looked at each other almost in consternation. A torrent of 
Serbian was being poured into the telephone. We glanced 
at Nina, trying to make out by her expression what he was 
up to, but she only smiled and shrugged fondly as though 
to say, ‘That is .our Jozha Engel. What can you do?’ 

Another minute and he was back at the table. 

‘You are going to Sarajevo in the morning,’ he cried, 
‘and it won’t cost you a penny. You are to be the guests of 
the Bosnian government.’ 
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‘But we have reservations on the boat.’ 

‘Nina! ’ He half rose again, turning towards her. ‘Nina, 
call the steamship company and tell them .. 

‘But the children . . 

‘And when youVe finished, get them Rijeka on the 
’phone. What’s the number?’ 

We sank back and he poured us another slivovitz. 

‘Now what would you like to do this afternoon?’ 

‘Sleep,’ I said, ‘and find out where your Putnik has 
hidden my post. There should have been letters waiting for 
us all the way down from Ljubljana.’ 

‘Sleep? In Dubrovnik. No, I have a boat. My wife won’t 
be home till tonight, more’s the pity. I want you to meet 
her. But we’ll get Nina here and her daughter, Berta, and 
we’ll row out to Lokrum for a picnic. Would you like 
that?’ 

‘If you promise no politics.’ 

Pie flung out a hand and shook Kato’s, then mine, 
smiling. ‘Very well. No politics in the afternoon. And 
you’ll forget about those letters of yours, eh? We’re not 
always as efficient as we might be. But right now . . 
And he sat back again in his place. ‘Right now it’s a 
different matter. You talked about filthy tables in Serbia 
and rags in Macedonia and you’re right. But I’m going to 
tell you why.’ 

Sarajevo, we thought. Sarajevo. What echoes that name 
awakened! Gavril Princip ... Franz Ferdinand .. * a single 
pistol shot on an afternoon dead these forty years. 

‘Is there anyone still alive who knew Gavril Princip?’ 
I asked. 

‘Princip?’ He thought a moment. ‘Of course. There’s 
Chubrilovitch and Cvetko Popovitch his fellow conspir¬ 
ators. And then there’s his cousin, Bogdan, who knew him 
very well.’ 

‘Could we meet them, do you think?’ 
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‘I don’t see why not... if they’re still in Sarajevo. One 
or two of them are bound to be there/ 


'k 

Berta, Nina Vernazza’s daughter, turned out to be a lovely, 
rosy, seventeen-year-old girl who swam like an eel. We 
lay on the rocks at Lokrum, let the sun pour down on us 
out of a cloudless sky and gazed across the bay at the grey, 
glinting walls of the city. 

Jozha talked about the courts - not as a Party member, 
simply as an old lawyer who had good stories to tell. 

‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘one of the most moving things 
I can remember had to do with an old peasant about to be 
hanged for murder. He’d killed a neighbour over a matter 
of two hundred dinars or so, and the night before he was 
due to die I went down to him in the cells. 

‘There he sat on his cot, bent over - his hands hang¬ 
ing between his knees. So I sat down beside him and 
we talked about crops for a while - yes, the maize was 
getting on well - no, his bottom land hadn’t been ploughed 
yet. There’d been too much rain. We talked about the old 
days - how he’d lived over in Bosnia as a boy (that was 
where he’d found his wife) - everything except what we 
both had on our minds. 

‘In fact, he didn’t say much until finally I got up to go. 
I put my hands on his shoulders. “Well, Janko,” I said, “is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

‘Then for the first time he looked up. His lips began 
moving, but I could hardly understand what he wanted. 

4 “What is it? What is it?” 

‘ “I want to see my ox before I die.” 

‘“Your ox?” Yes, his ox. 

Well, I sent a message to his son, and at three o’clock 
in the morning they woke me up to say the ox was out in 
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the prison courtyard, so of course I got dressed and gave 
orders to let the old fellow out. 

'A few minutes later, and up he came, and there was his 
wife, there were his sons, but he never even gave them a 
glance. He was almost like a sleepwalker. He went up to 
that dumb brute as if nobody else had been there ... went 
up to it, flung both his arms round its neck and burst into 
tears.’ 

* 

‘Tell them about the Ustashi,’ Berta said, but Engel looked 
up slowly to where she was lying on the rocks. 

‘No,’ he murmured after a moment. ‘That’s something 
I’d rather not talk about.’ 


* 

Instead, we played like porpoises in the water, warm as 
silk, and ran a spiderweb of gossip back and forth over a 
thousand years of Dubrovnik history. At twilight, tired 
and glowing, we rowed back into the harbour. 

‘What a pity you’re not coming with us! ’ I said when 
Engel and I shook hands, 

‘I know. But Fm up to my ears in work.’ His eyes 
narrowed reflectively. ‘It is a pity, isn’t it,’ he said softly. 
‘What time do you intend to start in the morning?’ 

‘Eight?’I said.‘Nine?’ 

He thought a moment. 

‘I do have people to see in Jaitse,’ he muttered after a 
while. And then, suddenly looking up, ‘Make it half-past 
seven and I’ll go.’ 

‘Marvellous!’ I cried out. 

The boat rocked gently in the little waves. The dying 
sun, broken by the tesselations on the ramparts, cast bars 
of yellow light across our faces. 
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But then another thought struck him. 

‘You wouldn’t mind?’ he asked. And to Kato, ‘This 
doubting Thomas here . . And he pointed at me. ‘He 
won’t think I’m trying to keep an eye on him?’ 

‘Damn it, it was my idea,’ 

‘Because . . He seemed really embarrassed. 1 want 
you to feel free. No more “Fat Boy”.’ 

‘Engel,’ I cried, ‘you’re out of your mind. If we hadn’t 
wanted you to come we wouldn’t have asked.’ But then I 
got an idea of my own. 

‘On the other hand, it’s pretty uninhabited country, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes. That is, after we pass Trebinje. After Trebinje we 
have almost a hundred kilometres . . 

‘Well, I don’t know if it’s safe to ride across that karst 
with a Titoite bandit beside me.’ 

He looked at me from under his brows. ‘What about 
my own safety?’ he asked, and the smile grew on his face. 
Til be sitting between two reactionary tools of the 
bourgeoisie.’ 

At that we clapped hands into each other’s, all three of 
us. Yes, we’d take the risk. It was a bargain. 

* 

His grave and exceedingly pretty wife came back that 
night from Zagreb, and we had breakfast with her and 
their son, ‘the wolf’ who, when I chased him round and 
round the courtyard, cried out laughing, ‘Papa, papa, save 
me. The Germans are after me,’ 

And at eight or nine or heaven knows when next 
morning, we started up the long, winding road on to the 
Hercegovinian plateau. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


It was more than a hundred and fifty miles to Sarajevo 
and the landscape turned out to be the same bare karst 
we had encountered in Montenegro - long, stony valleys 
with hardly a tree in all their arid wastes. But Engel was a 
lively companion and we laughed and argued almost every 
mile of the way. 

Up we come round a curve and there with his back to us 
an old peasant totters along in the middle of the road, a 
pile of brushwood on his shoulders. I slow up and blow the 
horn. Jozha leans out of the window. Tloy! Start (old 
one) P he cries nervously. ‘Do you want us to knock you 
to kingdom come?’ 

In sudden alarm the old fellow backs away on to the 
verge and we drive slowly past with Engel leaning out of 
the window at him. ‘Don’t you realise we could do your 
old bones a damage?’ he shouts. 

‘Still living in the middle ages, 7 he says to me when we 
have passed. ‘And you wonder why we still have so much 
to do.’ 

This is no place to set down all that Jozha told us or to 
re-argue the hour-long talks we had about Yugoslavia, past 
and to come. Popovsky had said much of it already, and 
any reader with eyes in his head can see the rest for him¬ 
self. No, I simply want to tell a handful more of stories 
and let the politics fall where they will. We came into 




Sarajevo at twilight, down a long, winding road below 
which the city lies like a pincushion of lights in a bowl, 
and the minarets clustered here and there like pale fingers 
above the surrounding rooftops. 

And it was there we met Ljubo Unchevitch, maitre 
d’hotel of the Central. We stumbled in, tired and 
dusty with Jozha between us, and a great, fat baby of a 
man came waddling towards us with pudgy arms out¬ 
spread and a smile of welcome on his broad and glowing 
face. 

‘Jozha!’ he cried, ‘Jozha!’ and embraced him. Then, 
turning to us, he greeted us almost as warmly. ‘We have 
been expecting you for hours,’ he said. ‘Come, have a drink. 
I’ll get a man to take your bags up to your room.’ 

Jozha had primed him indeed. Half an hour later we 
staggered up to an immense room at a corner of the build¬ 
ing, with windows looking south and west over the 
Sarajevo rooftops. I went into the bathroom where a 
maid was already drawing water for us. 

‘Good Lord!’ Kato cried out from behind me. ‘Look 
what Jozha’s done!’ 

On the table in the centre of the room lay a veritable 
mountain of letters-a score or more from the girls in 
Rijeka, from America, from England - forwarded from 
Zagreb and Skopje and Ochrid and heaven knows where 
besides. There were carpet slippers under the bed, hangers 
and mothballs in the wardrobe, a plug in the bathtub 
drain (the water piping hot), and as for the beds - the 
beds might have served in a harem of the great sultan 
himself. 

But I would be doing Unchevitch an injustice if I 
described him simply as a hotelier with a round face and a 
penchant for astonishing his guests. And indeed, his hos¬ 
pitality was so thoughtful that it inclined one to bask in 
its comfort and look no further. The truth was that he 
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turned out almost to be worth a book in himself. Balzac 
would have loved him. 

He sat with us at dinner - ketchup, mustard and 
Worcester sauce ranged in phalanx before him-for he 
had just been to London to a hotel keeper’s conference, and 
had brought back these otherwise unobtainable treasures. 

‘What shall we make you tonight?’ he would ask, 
already rubbing his hands in anticipation. ‘Shall it be a filet 
mignon? Or a cutlet? Or fish? Maybe a fine chicken 
paprika a la Hongroise.’ 

But then, coming back from the kitchen a moment later, 
‘No . . . (forefinger lifted in admonition) . . . the veal is 
not quite right. Not. . . quite. It must hang another day. 
So tonight you shall have beef. Wc begin with beef cut 
in little strips. Then a salad. Then a bit of chicken with 
a Sauce Unchevitch. Then a lamb cutlet ... a tiny lamb 
cutlet, and afterwards we will try a bit of pastry.’ 

He was a genius of sorts, and he looked like an 
advertisement for VEpicure . 

‘Of course,’ I said over a glass of wine one night, ‘to 
be in charge of a hotel like this you have to be a Party 
member.’ 

He raised his glass to his lips, sipped, and a moment 
later his fat jowls quivered as he shook his head. ‘No 
Parties for me,’ he said quietly. 

There was a moment’s silence. Off in one corner the 
orchestra struck up a saraband of Handel. ‘For the Party 
you have to have discipline,’ he went on, and nodded at a 
guest he had suddenly spied two or three tables away. ‘For 
the Party you have to be able to subsist on lemonade and 
coffee. I? I have no discipline. I like a drop to drink.’ He 
smiled thoughtfully and twisted his glass in his fingers, 
gazing through the wine at the light of the chandeliers. 
.‘For the Party you ought almost to be a celibate,’ he added 
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softly. ‘I am fond of pretty women. 1 He shrugged. 'And I 
have maybe only ten or fifteen years to live.’ 


* 

Sarajevo is all faces - bearded, red-belted Muslims selling 
pottery or jewelled daggers and coffee sets in the market, 
the muezzin climbing the winding steps of his minaret to 
call the faithful to prayers, peasants, hordes of children, 
old Krizhanich, the caricaturist, looking tired and ill after 
a lifetime's battle against stupidity. 

'AhP his wife said, 'and what have they told you about 
the Ustashi?’ 

I repeated Ivan’s story about the footbridge on the Sava, 
but she waved it away as of no interest. 

She was a stocky woman, Mme Krizhanich, bitter as 
almonds, with a brown, lined face and a mouth lean as the 
slash of a knife. ‘I was in Serbia,’ she said, 'when the Ustashi 
rounded up the Orthodox priests and began marching 
them off to Zagreb. 7 

I had heard tales of forced conversions in Serbia, how 
sometimes they had gathered a whole village into the 
church and then set fire to the building-but this was 
something new. 

'They marched them almost two hundred miles,’ she 
said. 'It was summer. The roads are stony, as you know, 
and after the first day or so the priests complained that 
their feet were bleeding. So they took the half dozen they 
called the ringleaders, hauled them into a smithy and had 
them shod.’ 

‘I don’t believe it,’ Kato cried out. 

At this, the woman turned on her in a positive temper. 
'You don’t believe it?’ she cried. 'I tell you I saw it. You in 
the West, you never believe in barbarism until you see it 
with your own eyes, and then you get sick all over your 
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pretty frocks. Your friend, Engel. Do you know how they 
lolled his mother? An Ustashi officer held her by the nape 
of the neck and let his recruits use her for bayonet practice. 
And if you don’t believe that either, ask him yourselves.’ 
It was true. 


* 


Sarajevo is all colour and variety. Sarajevo-and it has 
been said a thousand times - is the meeting of East and 
West. It is the Corso moving in thick throngs along the 
pavement on warm summer evenings. Sarajevo is a pistol 
shot that rang out on a quiet June day before most of us 
were born, that has kept reverberating in all the knock¬ 
about corners of the world for over forty years. 

'Is there anybody alive who knew Gavril Princip?’ I 
had asked. 

We had gone down to a museum on the quiet corner 
where it happened, ‘Here is where he stood. The Arch¬ 
duke’s car, Franz Ferdinand’s, came from there on the 
left 

Indoors, photographs along the walls . . , the doomed 
Austrian leaving a formal luncheon, climbing into the 
car . . . Princip in prison. The Habsburgs had sent their 
Crown Prince down to show the flag to the Bosnians - 
only they had made the mistake of doing it on the anni¬ 
versary of the battle of Kossovo, five hundred and twenty- 
five years to the day after the Field of Blackbirds. 

‘Cvetko Popovitch was one of the conspirators, but he’s 
away on holiday. Would you like to meet Princip f s cousin? 
Fie knew him well.’ 

So up we drove into a shabbier part of the town, left our 
car and wandered up a rocky alley where two or three 
goats browsed on tufts of grass and a handful of bare¬ 
footed children gaped at us out of doorways. 
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Our guide - Turistichki savez had loaned him to us for 
the day - knocked at a gate that led into a barnyard, held 
a whispered colloquy with the woman who answered, and 
a moment later came back to where we stood waiting for 
him across the way. 

‘He won’t be a minute, 7 he said. ‘They don’t want us to 
come in, however, because of his wife. Gospa Princip is 
not well/ 

And indeed, a moment or so later the gate was opened 
and out came a hesitant, quiet man of late middle age. He 
might have been a plump old country doctor or a clerk. 
He needed a shave and wore no tie, but he owned a new, 
double-breasted suit and his shoes had just been shined. 

£ I am Bogdan Princip/ he said rather shyly. ‘I hear you 
would like to ask me some questions/ 

So we made introductions all round and asked our 
questions. Plow well did he actually remember Gavril, his 
cousin? He leaned against the door in the sunlight, 
scratching his back idly from side to side against the 
planks. 

‘Gavril? Yes/ he said. ‘Gavril/ Plis eyes began follow- 
ing one of the goats, stumbling towards the top of the 
alley. ‘Pie and I slept in the same bed many a time/ he 
went on. 

And what kind of a boy had he been? 

The man scratched at his thinning hair and gave us a 
rather hesitant smile. l We were just of an age. What land 
of a boy? Not like me/ 

The goat came wandering aimlessly back in our 
direction. 

‘Not like me, if that’s what you mean. Very serious. 
Always reading. All the time reading. Pie wanted to be 
a writer/ 

Pie had written verses, but nobody knew where they 
were any longer. ‘Not like me/ 
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‘Like what, then?’ 

‘Eh? Eh? Well, that’s a question. Surely they can tell 
you down in Sarajevo.’ 

‘No, no, we want to hear it from you.’ 

So gradually he built a picture in our minds - how 
accurate, heaven only knows - of an intense and quiet 
boy, patriot, poet and climber in the hills, at eighteen 
already given to long fits of nostalgia. 

He, himself, had been in hospital at the time of the 
assassination. ‘But as soon as I heard,’ he said, 1 knew 
Gavril had done it. He had fled to Belgrade, but I knew 
right away that he must have slipped back over the 
border.’ 

‘You knew?’ I asked. ‘But if you weren’t a party to the 
plot, how did you know? ’ 

‘I didn’t actually know.’ Lie smiled to himself, gazing 
down at his own polished shoes. ‘What I meant to say was 
that I was a Bosnian, and I knew Gavril. Just a few days 
before, I had had a letter from him. “Get well soon and 
don’t worry,” he wrote me. “I’ll come to visit you this 
summer and we’ll go and pick edelweis in the mountains.” ’ 
There was a momentary pause. ‘Just the same, I knew,’ he 
repeated. 

The whole family had been arrested, but there was no 
evidence against them, so they had all been set free a few 
days afterwards. No, they had not suffered. There had 
been nothing to be afraid of. 

‘The only time things frightened me,’ he said, ‘was 
during this last war. I was in Belgrade and I heard that the 
Nazis w T ere trying to prove that Gavril had been a Jew. 1 

* 

A few mornings afterwards when we left Sarajevo, Unche- 
vitch came out with his hands behind his back to see us 
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off. At the last moment, blushing rather sheepishly, he 
presented Kato with a bouquet of red carnations. 

‘Oh, how kind of you! 5 she cried out. 

‘It is not from the Hotel Central,’ he said softly. ‘It is 
from me.’ 

* 

And so we started the last stage of the journey, and it was 
Jozha Engel, generous, quick-witted and warm-hearted all 
the way. I know only too well how much I have left out - 
the economics of Titoite Communism, for example, or the 
mistakes and virtues of collectivisation, and for any book 
on Yugoslavia that wants to be taken seriously, things such 
as these are paramount. Indeed, when the text-books reach 
a verdict on Tito, whether good or bad - ten or twenty 
or a hundred years from now - they will be pregnant 
with productivity - and have nothing to do with the case. 

We in the West, civilising ourselves with great rapidity 
out of any connection with our origins, have developed a 
curious embarrassment at being confronted with colour, 
with pungency or poignance. They are all faintly suspect, 
and we feel more comfortable with the tenuous tea party 
talk that fills three-quarters of our most intelligent fiction. 
But if there is one thing wc learned in all those miles, it is 
that the peasant who wanted to see his ox before he died 
is closer to God than most of the rectory gardens this side 
of the last trump. 

Oh, I argued with Jozha. I made wise talk about the 
virtues of private initiative and an opposition press. And, 
turning to face me as we drove, he would try patiently 
and yet urgently to explain. Did I think they were fools? 
They, too, had read history and were fully aware that no 
monolithic structure could ever survive. But now - in the 
beginning -* there were too many problems about which 
there was no real opposition. 
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‘Does he really understand?' he asked Kato once in my 
absence. ‘Please don't let him write anything against us 
without thinking it over first. No formulas, pro or anti. 
Let him only write what he sees.' 

* 

‘Damn it, Jozha,’ I said once, ‘if you want me to see the 
whole truth, why in God's name are you always intro¬ 
ducing me to Party members? Have you no friends who 
think differently?' 

We were passing through a little town somewhere in the 
Bosnian hills, and he turned me a face as eager and worried 
as a boy’s. ‘Is that what you want? Then stop here,' he 
cried. ‘Right here.' 

I thought I had angered him, but no. He drew us out 
on to the pavement after him. ‘Friends who think differ¬ 
ently, eh? Friends who are not Communists?’ he kept 
saying. Taking us each by one arm, he led us down a 
narrow street and into a courtyard. From there we went 
up a flight of steps on the outside of a building, and at the 
very top he knocked at a door. 

And how they greeted him! But then, people always did 
greet him with an affection that delighted us every time. 
It was a shabby little flat, but what a warm, eager and 
almost nervous excitement on every hand! The room was 
all colour in spite of its rather threadbare furnishings - 
red carpets on the walls, a red cloth on the table, tomatoes 
and grapes in a bowl. I caught a glimpse of a pale young 
woman who slipped off into the kitchen as we entered, 
but our hosts, a middle-aged couple, being told who we 
were, received us as though we had been old friends. 

‘Jozha!' they kept crying. ‘How good to see you! It’s 
been years/ And then, calling, ‘Anna! Anna! Did you see 
who was here?’ 
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We sat round that red cloth, formal and uneasy as so 
many fignres in a tintype. After a while the young woman 
came back (she had put on a bit of lipstick) and, going up 
to Jozha, kissed him quickly and then sat down like the 
rest of us, hands in her lap. 

'Anna 1 5 the old man whispered. 'Anna, a bottle of slivo- 
vitz.’ 

To our astonishment, Jozha seemed suddenly ill at ease. 
1 brought you up here for a special reason,’ he said, and 
fingered his glass, gazing at it as though he were trying 
to avoid our eyes. 1 

‘Is anything wrong?’ the girl asked. 

For answer, Engel gave her a comforting little smile. 
‘You wouldn’t think it, 5 he said to me, ‘but our host, here, 
was a rich man before the war. He had a hotel, he owned 
a number of houses - and when we came into power we 
took them all away. Now he lives . . An uneasy gesture 
round the room. ‘Now he lives as you see.’ 

The old people sat worriedly listening. Jozha took a sip 
of his drink, then turned to the giri, but so gently and 
warmly that it stirred one’s heart to see him. After a 
moment - and his voice had become barely audible, ‘Anna 
here was married,’ he said. ‘She has two fine boys, ten and 
twelve. They’re at school, aren’t they, Anna?’ 

Mutely she nodded. 

‘But her husband fought with the Ustashi.’ 

Again the quick little nod. 

‘And so at the end of the war we caught him and had 
him shot.’ 

Nobody said a word. The girl gazed down at her own 
hands in her lap. Jozha looked round at us, downed his 
slivovitz and stood up. ‘It’s people like this you wanted to 
talk to, wasn’t it?’ he asked quietly. ‘Well, lend me the 
keys to your car. I’ll go down and wait for you there 
till you get done.’ 
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What could one do with such a man.? 


~k 

We drove to Jaitse in the heart of Bosnia, deep in the hills. 
The waterfall is gone that used to make it famous, but they 
will show you a tiny house with a garden where Tito had 
his headquarters during a large part of the war. 

There, too, we met another old crony of Jozha’s (he 
ran a hotel), an ex-Partisan, a veteran of the Spanish war, 
and spent the nights with him till God knows when over 
slivovitz and wine, talking about Bilbao and Terucl and the 
hills of the Guadarrama. A cool autumnal breeze came 
drifting down off the pine slopes near Jezero, and Hans 
(that was his name) smiled in a lean, weatherbeaten way he 
had. 

‘Summer’s ending/ he said. And then, almost nostal¬ 
gically, ‘Nineteen summers since the little frog. Franco, 
jumped out of Hitler’s pocket. We thought we had him 
in the beginning, but there he is, still alive.’ 

A moment later he added more softly, ‘Well, so are 
we/ For several minutes we gazed silently out towards the 
dark hills a mile or so away. 

‘Yes, so are we/ he repeated. 

★ 

We drove through that spotless Bosnian countryside to 
Jezero, a quarter hour from Jaitse. They had built a hotel 
there that Jozha wanted to show us - all quite new, like a 
rough-timbered Bavarian chalet on that wooded shore. We 
sat on the veranda and let the sun seep into our very bones. 

Below us, the lake, on every side the tall, thickly forested 
hills. Nowhere a sign of habitation. ‘We have bear up in 



the mountains/ somebody said* ‘You ought to come back 
in the autumn.’ 

‘I wish I could.’ 

‘Well, you’re here now/ the manager broke in. ‘Why 
don’t you stay a week now-as our guests?’ 

I shook my head ruefully. ‘We have to fetch the girls 
up in Rijeka.’ 

‘Stay three days then. Stay till tomorrow morning/ 

The rooms upstairs smelled of fresh pine. There were 
handwoven Bosnian counterpanes and slippers under the 
beds. 

But it could not be done. We drove back into Jaitse to 
take our farewell of Hans. I remember we stopped in the 
market a moment while Jozha ran off to post a letter - 
and watched the almost incredible bustle around us - the 
men (Bosnians now, not Macedonians) tall and muscular, 
with black moustaches and long, suntanned faces, the 
women in costumes as vivid as the sun. 

We had never seen such variety, never heard such a 
babbling of voices, laughter, argument, quick interjection 
- and then - then a pair of young lovers came walking 
towards us, quite unselfconsciously holding hands. At first 
we saw nothing but the bronzed face of the boy, the girl’s 
blue and gold waistcoat, her scarlet petticoats and the 
triangle of kerchief that fell to the nape of her neck. But - 
they threaded their way so nimbly, shod in brightly 
coloured slippers soft as mocassins - they walked along so 
proudly and full of grace, the long legs, the sunburned, 
slowly swinging arms - that for a moment It quite took 
away our breath. They passed and never saw us; they 
were the only people there who never gave us a glance, 
for they were gazing at nothing but each other, and as for 
the girl - you could have lit a candle at her eyes. 



What more to tell? How we drove with Jozha through 
Banja Luka and up the long, Croatian plain to Zagreb, 
how after a supper and a breakfast and many promises to 
return, to spend a whole summer fishing at Jezero, to 
drink and talk the nights away - we finally parted on the 
Ilitsa, he standing on the kerb, waving and walking slowly 
after us, we driving away on the start of the last ninety 
miles or so up to Ljubljana, 

‘You simply have to come back,’ he had kept saying. 
‘You have seen nothing yet. Nothing.’ 

And he had been right. 

That afternoon, under a cloudless autumn sky we drove 
back through Slovenia, and the deep, deep blue arched 
overhead so rich and close one could have caught it in 
one’s fingers, and behind us over the yellow wheat the dust 
rose, mile on mile. 

And when far in the distance we made out the spires 
of Ljubljana over the level land we both realised that for 
half an hour we had been singing to ourselves in a sheer 
exuberance of spirits. Sailing northward over that lovely 
plain we looked at each other and actually laughed aloud. 

Indeed, long afterwards, when wc had gone on to Rijeka 
and fetched the girls, and crossed Europe again and got 
home - long afterwards it struck us that we had never 
really stopped singing during the whole adventure - not 
since we had gone up tht long hill to the border so many 
months before. 
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